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ROBERT  CLERK,  Efq; 

Lieutenant  General  of 
His  Majesty's  Forces. 

SIR, 

IN  the  courfe  of  our  acquaint- 
ance, we,  or  rather  you,  have 
difcuffed,  almofl  every  point  of  mi- 
litary knowledge.  If  there  is  any 
thing  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
foldier  in  the  following  difcourfe,  I 
owe  it  to  you  :  it  is  therefore  juft  I 
lliould  acknowledg-e  the  fource  from 

D 

whence  it  fprung;  accordingly  I  in- 
fcribe  it  to  you,  and  at  the  fame  time 

thank 
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DEDICATION. 

thank  you  for  the  many  favors  you 
have  conferred  upon  me.  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  wlih  the  higheft 
eileem  and  refpe6t, 

S  I  R, 

Your  moil  grateful, 
Humble  Servant, 

G,  LL 


RHAPSODY 

O    N 

FRENCH    POLITICS,    ^c. 


IT  is  impoflible  to  calculate,  with  any 
degree  of  probability,  the  duration 
and  event  of  a  war,  unlefs  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  political  lyftem,  prin- 
ciples of  government,  and  refources  of 
the  contending  powers.  I  fhall,  there- 
fore, give  a  ihort  view  of  them,  which 
will  endble  the  Reader  to  form  fome 
judgment  of  the  prefent  flate  of  affairs. 


C  H  A  P.     I. 

WHILE   the  Houfe  of  Auftria 
was    all-powerful    in    Europe, 
and    poffelTed    of    many    provinces    on 
the  weft  fide  of  the  Rhine,  now  unit- 
B  ed 
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ed    to   France,  it  was   evident  that  the 
French    nation    could    have    no    other 
permanent  fyftem  of  pontics,    hut  that 
which   tended    to    reduce    tiiat    Houfe 
within  narrower  bounds,  particularly  iu 
the   Low    Countries,    and    towards   the 
Rhine.      According-lv,    we  find  France 
continually   employed  in    railing  diftur- 
bances  in   Germany,    Italy,    Spain,  ^c, 
and    exciting    the    different  powers    of 
Europe    and    Turkey     againfl:    Auftria, 
Richelieu   haying    reduced    the   Hugo- 
nots,   took  an   active  part  at  the   latter 
end  of  the  war,   which  had  been  main- 
tained in  Germany  for  near  thirty  years ; 
and  by  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia,    the 
French,  as  one  of  the  guarantees,    oh-- 
tained  a  right  to  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  Germany,  of  which  they  have  availed 
themfelves  on  every  occafion  to  embar- 
rafs  the  Houfe  of  Auftria.     More  than 
once,  they  brought  her  to  the  brink  of 
deftru^lion,   and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
powerful  fupport   and  affiflance  of  the 

maritime 
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maricime  powers,  particularly  of  Eng- 
land, fhe  mufl  have  fallen  a  vidtim  to 
the  ambition  of  France.  Thofe  powers 
who  feared  Aiiftria,  very  naturally  looked 
up  to  France  for  protection,  and  increafed 
her  ftrength  by  the  addition  of  their 
forcQS. 

During  the  minority  of  Lewis  XIV. 

the  adminiftratlon  of  Mazarine  was  al- 
mofl:  totally  confined  to  domeflic  occur- 
rences, which  were  llifhciently  embar- 
rafiuig  to  occupy  his  whole  attention. 

Lewis  XIV.  on  taking  the  reins  of 
government,  purfued  the  fyftem  of  his 
predeceflbrs  with  regard  to  Auftria.  Hav- 
ing, in  the  beginning  of  his  rel?-n,  met 
with  great  fuccefs  in  war,  and  added 
fome  provinces  to  his  crown,  he  be- 
came ambitious,  from  that  principle, 
rather  than  from  neceffity,  (for  he  was 
already  fufficlently  powerful  to  have  no- 
thing to  fear  from  Auflrin)  Lewis  did 
B  2  not 
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not  ceafc  to  embroil  Europe,  almoO; 
during  his  whole  reign.  In  the  courfe 
of  his  wars,  he  found  himfeif  checked, 
chiefly  by  the  maritime  powers ;  Eng- 
land was  out  of  his  reach  ;  without  fhips 
of  war  nothing  could  be  done  againfl 
her.  Seconded  by  able  minifters,  in 
a  few  years,  to  the  aftonifhment  of  all 
the  world,  he  raifed  a  powerful  fleet, 
and,  for  a  little  time,  maintained  a  fupe. 
riority  at  fea,  of  which  he  availed  him- 
feif in  an  attempt  to  reinftate  James  II. 
on  the  throne  of  England,  but  without 
fuccefs.  The  confederacy  formed  againd 
the  French  monarch  on  the  continent 
became  fo  powerful,  particularly  towards 
the  clofe  of  his  reign,  that  the  whole 
force  of  his  kingdom  was  fcarce  fuffi- 
cient  to  refift  the  progrefs  of  the  allied 
armies.  The  marine  was  of  courfe  aban- 
doned, and  funk  nearly  into  the  inlig- 
nificant  ftate  in  which  he  found  it.  Soon 
after  Lewis  XV.  had  mounted  the 
French  throne,  Cardinal  Fieury  became 

prime 
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prime  minifter  ;  happily  for  France^ 
who  wanted  peace  to  recover  from  the 
innumerable  lofles  which  the  ambition 
of  Lewis  XIV.  had  brought  upon  her. 
This  prelate,  from  principle,  as  well  as 
temper,  purfued  invariably  a  pacific  fyf- 
tem ;  the  wars  excited  by  the  turbu- 
lent fpirlt  of  Alberoni  for  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  that  on  the  Rh'me,  occa- 
fioned  by  th.Q  prete?ifions  ot  Aug\x{k\.\s  W. 
to  the  throne  of  Poland,  wxre  tranfi- 
tory,  and  of  very  fhort  duration.  The 
Houfe  of  Auftria  having  imprudently 
engaged  in  that  quarrel,  Fleury  availed 
himfelf  of  her  diftrefsful  lituation,  to 
tear  Lorraine  from  her,  which  connecled 
and  completed  the  French  frontier  on 
the  German  fide. 

On  the  death  of  Charles  VL  a  new 
and  general  war  broke  out  in  Germany, 
wherein  the  maritime  powers  engaged 
alfo.  Cardinal  Fleury  wifned  to  keep 
France  neuter,  believing  either  that  Au- 
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ftria  would  find  fufficient  employmcitt 
from  the  feveral  Princes  who  formed 
pretenfions  to  the  Emperor's  fucceffion  ; 
and  that  by  remahiing  neuter,  the  French 
might  mediate  and  diiflate  the  terms  of 
peace,  without  partaking  of  the  dangers 
and  expences  of  the  war :  Or,  perhaps, 
judging  that  France,  recovered  from  her 
lofles,  and  ftrengthened  by  her  new  ac- 
quifitions,  would  always  be  a  match  for 
Auilria  hereafter,  w^iatever  might  be 
the  event  of  the  v»-ar.  The  cardinal, 
however,  was  overuled,  and  a  general 
confederacv  was  formed  asiainfl  the  Houfe 
of  x-^uflria,  which  tended  to  annihilate- 
her  entirelv  :   Indeed  the  fuccefs  did  not 

mi 

anfwer  the  hopes  and  expeclations  of 
the  confederates,  and  things  remained 
in  great  part,  as  they  were  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  w^ar.  The  King 
of  Pruiiia  acquired  Silefia,  the  King  of 
Sardinia  increafcd  his  poffeffions  in 
Lombardy,  and  a  fettlement  v/as  pro- 
cured   for    Don    Philip,    in   the    fame 

country. 
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country.  The  French  and  Spaniih  trade 
fufFered  greatly  in  the  courfe  of  this 
war ;  for  the  expences  of  the  land  ar- 
mies in  Germany  and  Italy  were  fo  ex- 
ceffive,  that  no  effort  could  be  made  by 
thefe  two  powers  to  eflabhih  a  marine  ; 
fo  that  we  remained  entirely  mafters  of 
the  fea.  Our  trade  and  navigation  in- 
creafed,  and  furnifhed  the  means  to 
purfue  the  war  on  the  continent. 
France  in  the  mean  time,  excited  dif- 
turbances  in  Scotland,  which  foon  were 
quelled;  becaufe,  for  want  of  a  marine, 
fhe  could  not  fupport  them,  had  fhe 
really  meant  to  do  it. 

The  laft  war  offers  us  a  ne^v  iyifem 
of  politics  adopted  by  the  French,  con- 
trary and  oppolite  to  that  which  they 
had  for  many  ages  profecuted.  The 
Houfe  of  Auftria  beino;  no  longer  an  ob- 
je<5t  of  fear  or  jealoufy,  they  engaged  in 
a  confederacy,  calculated  for  her  aji- 
grandizement,  at  the  expence  of  a 
B  4.  Prince 
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Prince  whofe  alliance  they  had  hereto^ 
fore,  and  ought  always  to  have  courted. 
However  formidable  they  might  believe 
France  to  be,  Aiiftria  had  likewife  en- 
creafed  in  wealth,  power,  and,  above 
all,  her  adminiilration,  in  regard  to 
finances,  £f?c.  was  much  improved.  It 
feemed,  therefore,  highly  advantageous 
for  the  French  tliat  there  fliould  he 
Princes  in  Germany,  able,  in  fome  de- 
gree, to  check  the  power  of  Auftria. 
Pruflia  was,  of  all  others,  the  moft  pro- 
per to  be  oppofed  to  her,  as  they  had 
done  it  with  fuccefs  during  the  pre- 
ceding w^ar.  There  is  no  explaining  a 
fyftem  fo  very  contrary  to  the  apparent 
interefts  of  France,  luilefs  we  Ihppofe 
that  court  had  an  after-game  to  play,- 
as  circumftances  might  offer,  during  the 
courfe  of  the  hofrilities. 

The  French  originally  engaged  to  fur- 
nifti  only  twenty- four  thou  land  men, 
avowedly  to  deliver  Saxony ;  and,  if  that 
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bad  been  effeded,  'tis  probable  they 
would  have  forced  the  contending  par- 
ties to  conclude  fuch  a  peace  as  they 
approved  of.  They  had  a  numerous 
army  to  enforce  their  mediation.  I 
cannot  think  they  intended  ferioufly  to 
promote  in  the  leafl  th^  greatnefs  of  their 
ancient  rivals  in  power,  and  much  lefs 
at  the  expence  of  Pruffia,  whom  they 
will  find  a  powerful  and  neceflary  ally, 
in  cafe  of  any  future  war  with  the  for- 
mer. The  negotiations  at  Tefchen  lafl: 
year,  and  the  part  they  acted  there, 
evince  that  they  are  not  real  friends  to 
the  Houfe  of  Auftria. 

By  engaging  partially  in  the  war  in 
Germany,  it  is  probable  the  French 
thought  they  might  dire6l  their  prin- 
cipal attention  to  their  marine,  and  to 
the  defence  of  their  colonies.  All  their 
fchemes  were  defeated  by  the  extraor- 
dinary efforts  of  the  King  of  Pruffia, 
and  the  allied  armv.     Their  new-raifed 
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fleet  being  beat  and  difperfed,  our  lup^- 
riority  at  fea  enabled  us  to  overcome 
^erj  obftacle ;  we  conquered  all  we 
attacked,  and  reduced  the  Hcufe  of 
Bourbon  fo  low,  that  we  might  have 
prefcribed  any  terms  of  peace.  Unhap- 
pily we  miftook  entirely  in  the  choice 
of  our  acqulfitions,  fome  of  which,  fo 
far  from  being  advantageous  have  been 
one  of  the  principal  caufes  that  brought 
the-  prefent  calamities  upon  us.  We 
attend  too  much  to  the  contracted,  and 
very  often  felfiih,  views  of  the  mer- 
chants ;  we  acl  upon  too  narrow  a  fcale, 
like  traders,  and  feldom  as  a  powerful 
nation.  In  forming  treaties,  a  Miniiier 
fhould  have  the  whole  globe  before  his 
eyes,  and  by  no  means  confine  himfelf 
to  this  or  that,  province,  or  branch  of 
trade  ;  thefe  are  not  to  be  overlooked, 
but  they  muft  never  ferve  as  a  founda- 
tion for  a  treaty,  unlefs  you  mean  to  re- 
duce the  nation  to  a  company  of  mer- 
cantile  people.     Towards    the    end    of 
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the  war  the  Duke  of  Cholfeul  became 
all-powerful  in  the  French  Miniftry. 
He  is  a  man  of  a  bold,  extenfivc,  and 
cnterprifing  genius.  His  country  found 
in  him  the  vaflnefs  of  Richelieu,  the 
a£livity  of  Louvois,  the  magnificence  of 
Seignelay,  the  amiablenefs  of  Pompone 
and  ....  they  difmifled  him.  He  pro- 
jelled  and  concluded  the  Family  Com- 
pact, which  unites  the  different  branches 
of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon  in  the  clofeft 
connexion,  and  we  now  fee  the  effedls 
of  that  mafter-piece  of  politics. 

The  great  lofles  that  the  French  fuf- 
fered  during  the  lafl  war,  the  imminent 
danger  with  which  the  taking  of  the 
Havannah,  in  particular,  threatened  the 
teft  of  the  Spanifh .  dominions  in  Ame- 
rica, very  naturally  drew  the  whole 
attention  of  both  nations  to  us.  It 
was  obvious  that  while  we  were  fu- 
perior  at  fea,  notwithfl:anding  the  dif- 
proportion  of  our  land  forces,    in  any 
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future  conteft,  their  Colonies  would 
always  be  expofed  to  the  fame  danger, 
and  if  loft,  might  not  always  be  re-, 
ftored  at  a  peace.  They  have  therefore 
attended  to  their  m^arine  alone;  and 
have  purfued  this  meafure  with  fuch 
induftry  and  a(flivity,  that  a  fleet  haa 
been  raifed  by  them  which  aftonifhes 
Europe,  and  muft  be  very  alarming  to 
England.  It  is  impofi'ible  to  forefee 
how  far  fuccefs  may  correfpond  with. 
their  force  or  their  ambition.  Their 
views  are  great,  and  tend  to  reduce  us 
within  very  narrow  limits.  That  no^ 
thing  fhould  divert  them  from  their 
main  objeiSl:,  the  French  have,  with  the 
utmoft  care,  avoided  and  prevented  a 
German  war,  which  might  have  en-» 
gaged  a  part  of  their  forces,  and  fruftratc 
the  general  defign  againfi:  our  country. 

The  prefent  ftate  of  affairs  enables  us 
to  refolve  a  political  problem,  often  dlA 
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cuffed  within  and  without  doors,  vh. 
Whether  continental  connections  are 
ufeful  or  otherwife  to  this  nation  ?  I 
need  not  recapitulate  the  arguments  for 
and  againft  them  ;  fuffice  it  to  fay,  that 
while  we  -paid  allies  on  the  continent, 
the  attention  of  France  was  fo  intirely 
taken  up  in  the  ditFerent  wars  in  Ger- 
many, that  (he  could  not  raife  a  marine 
in  any  degree  proportioned  to  ours; 
that  we  have  conflantly  maintained  a 
decifive  fuperiority  at  fea,  which  ir.- 
creafed  the  power,  glory,  and  political 
influence  of  the  nation,  notwithftanding 
the  immenfe  fums  which  were  fent 
abroad  for  luch  conneClions  ;  that  fince 
w*e  have  abandoned  the  continental  fy- 
il:em,  France  has  acquired  an  unlimited 
influence  in  the  different  courts  of  Eu- 
rope ;  without  anxiety  on  that  fide,  fhe 
has  been  enabled  to  dire£l  the  whole 
force  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon  againlT: 
England  alone,  and  God  knows  what 
may  be  the  iflue  of  this,  1  fear,  unequal 
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Gontell.  Let  us  draw  a  veil  over  fucli  an 
alarming  profpedl  :•  Let  every  man  exert 
himfelf  to  the  utmofl  of  his  power  fo.r 
the  ferviceof  his  King  and  Country,  that 
we  may  avert  the  llorm  which  hangs 
over  our  heads,  and  bafRe  the  eiforts  of 
our  combined  enemies. 

Whoever  confiders  the  pofition  of 
England,  and  of  its  Colonies,  will  per- 
ceive that  our  very  exiftence  depends  on 
this  circumfiiance  alone,  viz,  that  we 
fhould  be  fuperior  at  fea  ;  all  our  poli- 
tics ought  therefore  to  be  directed  to  that 
object  fuigly.  Had  v/e  millions  of  armed 
men,  equal  in  difcipllne  to  the  Pruf- 
lians,  they  can  be  of  no  ufe  to  defend 
our  trade  or  Colonies  ;  and  if  we  are 
reduced  to  defend  England,  all  is  over. 
Why  has  our  fleet  been  negle6led  ?  Why 
have  the  national  funds  been  confumed 
and  exhaufted  to  multiply  land  forces,  in- 
ftead  of  being  applied  to  raife  a  powerful 
fleet,  which  is  the  only  force   that  can 
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protect  us  ?  It  is  impoffible  to  explaiu 
this  by  any  principle  of  reafon  ;  our  mi- 
litia alone  are  more  than  fufficient  to  re- 
pel any  invaders,  if  our  fleet  be  fuperior 
to  theirs  ;  and  even  the  idea  of  an  in- 
vafion  in  that  cafe  is  abfurd.  Standing 
armies  appear  an  ufelefs  burthen  ;  and 
now,  to  our  coft,  they  will  be  found 
totally  inadequate  to  the  defence  of  Eng- 
land and   its  Colonies. 

Having  abandoned  continental  con- 
nections, it  became  more  than  ev^er  ner 
ceflkry  to  apply  all  our  refources  to  the 
fleet.  The  queftion  is  by  no  means, 
whether  it  be  equal  or  fuperior  to  what 
it  was  at  any  other  period  ?  I  alk,  why  it 
is  not  fuperior  to  the  fleet  of  the  Houfe 
of  Bourbon  ?  Does  it  arife  from  Vv'ant  of 
funds  or  men  ?  Why  do  we  not  appro- 
priate the  fums  employed  in  levying 
numberlefs  corps,  to  build  fhips  and  raife 
twenty  or  thirty  thouiand  marines  ?  Why 
are  not  the   new  levies  converted  into 
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marines  ?  With  proper  encouragement 
this  may  be  done,  and  unlefs  it  is  done, 
we  fink  under  the  fuperior  forces  of  the 
enemies. 

Land    forces   are  nothing.       Marines 
are    the    only    fpecies    of   troops    pro- 
per for  thrs  nation ;    they  alone  can  de- 
fend and  prote£l  it  effedlually.     During 
the  peace  they  garrifon   all  your   ports 
in  each  quarter  of  the  globe  ;   in  time  of 
war  your  fleet  is  inftantly  manned  ;    and 
by  employing  ir.any-of  them,  fewer  fea- 
men  are  wanted  in  proportion.     Befides, 
a  fleet  having  on  board  twelve  or  fifteen 
thoufand  marines,  is  equal  to  almoft  any 
enterprize    againft    the    enemy's    fettlc- 
ments,  and  keeps  them  in  continual  anx- 
iety   in  every  part   of  the   world.     By 
this  means  the  expence  and  delays  attend- 
ing the   embarkation   of  a  confiderable 
body  of  land  forces,   defiined  to  attack 
the   enemy,  would   be   fpared,  and  the 
luccefs    become   more    certain.      Every 
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ether  method  to  prevent  the  final  ruin 
of  this  country  will  be  hurtful  or  in- 
efte£lual.  A  powerful  fleet  and  thirty 
ihoufand  marines^  I  repeat  it,  will  fav^ 
nsfrom  dejiru^ion^  and  nothing  elfe» 
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CHAP.      II. 

Of  the  Force  of  Nations. 

NO  AUTHOR  that  I  know  of 
has  given  any  data  which  can 
enable  us  to  calculate  the  force  of 
nations  ;  it  is  therefore  with  diffidence 
that  I  propofe  my  ideas  on  tlie  fubje^l. 
I  think  that  the  power  and  ftrength  of  a 
nation  depend  on  the  number  of  its  in- 
habitants and  the  quantity  of  their  in- 
duilry.  This  can  be  found  and  efti- 
mated  only  by  the  yearly  revenues  raifed 
on  the  fubje6l,  which  bear  a  given  pro- 
portion to  the  yearly  production  of  the 
whole  nation.  It  is  the  revenue  which 
enables  the  Sovereign  to  maintain  fleets 
and  armies.  It  is  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants which  furnifhes  men  for  the  one 
and  the  other;  and  in  thefe  I  place, 
the  abfolute  force  of  a  nation  ;  for  its 
^dative    force    will    depend     oh     pofi- 
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tion,  quality  of  induftry,  flrength  of 
contiguous  powers,  military  iyfi:em, 
nature  of  the  government,  &c.  which 
vary  often  in  the  eourfe  of  a  few 
years.  It  is  therefore  neceffary  we 
fhould  attend  only  to  the  abfolute  force 
of  nations,  when  we  compare  them 
with  each  other,  in  order  to  form  a 
general  fcale,  by  which  we  meafure 
their  ftrength. 

France  contains  above  twenty  niil- 
lions  of  inhabitants  :  the  yearly  revenues 
of  that  kingdom  amount  to  above  fix- 
teen  millions  fterling,  five  of  which 
being  appropriated  to  pay  the  intereft 
of  the  national  debt,  eleven  only  will 
remain  free,  and  according  to  our  {yC- 
tem,  the  abfolute  force  of  the  French 
nation  will  be  thirty-one. 
* 

Spain   contains  more  than  feven  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  inhabitants  in  Eu- 
rope,  and  above  two  in  America,  with 
C  2  a  yearly 
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a  yearly  revenue  of  above  five  millioiTS  ;■ 
fo  that  her  abfohite  force  will  amount 
to  about  fifteen.  Confequently  the  ab- 
folute  force  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon 
will  be  found  equal  to  forty-fix. 

To  this  funi  may  be  added  that  of 
our  Revolted  Colonies,  which  increafes 
flill  the  force  united  againfl:  us. 

I  wlfh  that  others,  better  informed 
tharb  I  am,  would  calculate  the  force  of 
my  own  country  upon  this  principle, 
and  compare  it  with  that  of  the  Houfe 
of  Bourbon  :  though  the  contrafl  might 
appear  very  unfavourable  to  England, 
I  don't  doubt  but  her  relative  force 
compared  alfo  with  that  of  her  enemies, 
would  make  amends  for  the  enormous 
difproportion  in  point  of  inhabitants  and 
revenues. 


C  H  A  P^ 
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CHAP.       III. 

Of  the  Analogy  between  the  Fonn  of  Go^ 
vernment  and  the  State  of  JFar, 

E S PO TI S M  ads  with  the  rapi- 
dity of  a  torrent ;  Hke  it  it  leaves 
defolation  and  folitude  behind,  or  it  de- 
chnes  into  a  lethargy.  In  delpotifm  there 
is  no  fvftem;  its  motions  are  infranta- 
neous,  and  arife  from  trifles,  or  the  ca- 
price of  a  m^oment.  They  are  extremely 
violent,  but  traniitory.  If  you  can  refift, 
or  more  fafely  avoid,  tlieir  firft  impetu- 
ofity,  you  will  eafily  conquer  in  the  end. 

Monarchy,  though  not  fo  violent  and 
rapid  in  its  motions,  is  lufiiciently  lirong 
to  coiled  and  exert  the  national  forces. 
When  endowed  with  wifdom,  it  direds 
them,  fo  that  they  procure  the  mod 
C  3  general 
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general  and  permanent  advantages.  It 
is  like  a  majeflic  river,  which,  if  kep5 
within  bounds,  and  its  waters  judici- 
oufly  diflributed,  embellillies  and  en- 
riches the  country.  But  when  Admi- 
niflration  is  too  violent,  this  beneficent 
river  becomes  a  torrent,  and  ruins  the 
country  :  If  weak,  it  branches  out  into 
a  thoufand  fmall  rivulets,  which  finally 
dwindle  to  nothing. 

As  in  monarchies  the  whole  power  of 
the  ftate  is  centered  in  one  man,  and 
the  exercife  of  it  depends  upon  his  will 
alone,  to  prevent  a  fudden  and  capri- 
cious ufe  of  it,  which  in  a  fliort  time 
might  ruin  the  ftate,  it  ought  to  be  a 
maxim  eftablifhed  in  this  kind  of  govern- 
ment, that  the  adminiilration  ihould  be 
confided  to  many  people,  that  the  de- 
partments fhould  be  feparated,  and  that 
the  council  of  flate  fliould  be  nume- 
rous, becaufe  the  government  of  one 
man  being  naturally  quick  and  violent,  it 

requires 
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requires  a  number  6'f  checks  to  prevent 
•an  improper  ule,  of  rather  abufe,  offuch 
extenfive  powers. 

As  all  military  operations  require  vi- 
•gour  and  conftancy,  it  is  evident  that 
a  monarchical  government  is  fingularly 
adapted  to  war.  Different  from,  defpotifm, 
regular  plans  and  fy/lems  may  be  purfued, 
■and  the  government  is  llifEciently  ftrong 
to  execute  them  with  the  neceflary  vigour. 
As  the  fubjecls  are  attached  to  the  Sove- 
reign chiefly  by  the  idea  of  glory,  they 
chearfuUy  concur  with  him  in  fupport- 
ing  an  ofFenlivc  war  ;  if  fuccefsful, 
their  efforts  increafe,  and  therefore  are 
not  eafily  checked.  Alisfortunes,  and 
confequently  a  defensive  war,  allay  their 
courage.  They  foon  perceive  they 
do  not  fight  for  themfelves,  and  feel  only 
the  miferies  of  the  war,  which  they  fup- 
pofe  is  carried  on  to  gratify  the  ambi- 
tion and  caprice  of  the  fovereign,  or  c-r 
fome  favourite.  Hence  it  is,  that  mo- 
C   4  narchie-. 
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narchies  In   general  are  more  adapted  tq 
an  ofFenilve  than  a  defenfive  war. 

Purfuing  the  metaphor  adopted  above, 
I  will  lay  that  a  republican  government 
is  like  a  great  river,  formed  by  a  multi- 
plicity of  fprings  and  rivulets,  ditTerent  in 
that  from  a  deipotjcjor  a  monarchy, which 
arifes  from  one  alone.    If  the  comparifon 
bejufl,  it  lollows,  that  in  this  kind  of  go- 
vernment there    fhould  be    a   fufficient 
force  to  colle6l  and  unite    the   dilTerent 
fprings,  and  give  the  whole  that  precife, 
dire5i'ton   w^hich    is    mofr   advantageous, 
A    republican  government  how^ever   la- 
bours under    this  very    great  difadvan- 
tage  :    It   is  almoft  impoilible  to   deter- 
mine wdiat  degree   of  povv^er    ought    to 
be     vefted    in   the     executive    part    of 
the  ftate,  {o  that  it  fhould  be  fufficient  to 
anfwer  every    purpofe    of   government, 
and  how  to   form  fuch  checks  as  may 
€ite£lually    prevent   any    abufc    of   that 
power  to  the  danger  of  the  ftate.     Is  it 
too  much,  liberty  is  gone ;   is  it  too  lit- 
tle. 
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tie,  anarchy  enfues.  The  very  Jong 
/duration  of  the  republic  of  Venice  woul4 
induce  one  to  conclude,  that  thofe  wife 
republicans  had  refoived  this  very  dlt- 
ficult  problem. 

The  extreme  difficulty  q£  coIIeB'mg^ 
Witting^  and  directing  the  national  forces 
in  a  republican  government,  fhews  that  it 
is  by  no  means  calculated  fc:'.r  Vvar,  an4 
much  leis  for  an  oftv.nilveone.  Its  prin- 
ciples being  founded  in  equality,  it  is  evi- 
jient  that  war  of  every  .kmd  ought  to  be 
avoided,  becaufe  it  necellarily  throws  too 
much  povv^er  into  the  hands  of  one  or  few 
men,  which  finally  defiroy  the  govern- 
p.ient.  It  is  alfofrom  the  want  of  unity  and 
fufficient  force  lo  exert  the  powers  of  the 
ftate,  that  ail  confederacies,  however  for^ 
midable,  have  failed  in  their  fcliemes,  if 
the  u-ar  has  been  of  any  duration.  Ti^iC  fa- 
mous league  of  Cambray,  the  leiigues 
formed  agaiiift  France  at  different  times, 
^nd  againft  Auflria  ;  that  againfl  PruUia 
jn  the   hnl   v.ar,  and  a  hundred  more, 

were 
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were  dinblved  without    producing  any 
«ffecl  proportioned  to  their  forces. 

Republics,  iinlefs  formed  upon  mi- 
litary principles,  as  was  that  of  the 
Romans,  are  totally  unfit  for  action. 
Nothing  could  unite  the  Greek  repub- 
lics againft  Perfia,  till  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  when  they  had 
nearly  loft  their  liberty;  but  when 
attacked,  what  prodigious  efforts  did 
they  not  make  for  the  common  caufe. 
It  is  certainly  true,  that  republics,  un- 
lefs  forced  by  the  immediate  fenfe  of 
danger,  never  have  that  unanimity  and 
vigour  neceffary  to.  carry  on  a  war  with 
any  probability  of  fuccefs,  and  there- 
fore are  proper  only  for  a  defenfive  war. 
There,  indeed,  their  efforts  increafe  in 
proportion  to  the  danger  with  which 
they  are  threatened  ;  and  if  the  motives 
arife  from  civil  or  religious  principles, 
they  generally  become  invincible.  When 
fuch  rnotives  difappear,  and  the  fenfe 
pf  danger  vaniflies^   each  party  purfues 

its 
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its   own  interefl,  and    the   confederacy 
as  diiTolved. 

I  am  fo  convinced  of  the  truth  of  thjs 
reafoning,  that  I  have  not  the  leaft  doubt, 
if  we   could    hold    New- York,     Long 
Ifland,  Rhode  Ifland,  and  Philadelphia, 
and  ceafe  to  make    thofe    fruitlefs  and 
unmeaning   excurfions  in  the  American 
woods,  that  the  Congrels   and  the  rebel 
people,  no  longer  united  by  the  fenfe  of 
fear,  would   foon    dillblve    their  confe- 
deracy, and  a   more   favourable  oppor- 
tunity   would   offer  of  refloring    peace 
and  union  between  them  and  the  mother 
country.     The  troops  employed  on  the 
American  Continent  might  enable  us  to 
ilrike  fome  capital  ftroke  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  which  would  conftrain  our  ene- 
mies to  bring  a  great  part  of  their  forces 
to  that  country  ;   for  in  the  Weft  Indies 
is  their  weak  part,   and  there  they  may 
t)e  attacked  with  advantage. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.     IV. 

Of  the  Invasion  ex  felled. 

WHILE  the  terrors  of  an  inva-? 
lion  and  its  confequences  hang 
over  our  heads,  it  is  the  duty  of -every 
man  to  contribute  with  his  perfon  and 
advice  to  the  fupport  of  the  ftate,  and 
point  out  the  means  which  appear  pro- 
per to  defeat  the  defigns  of  our  enemies. 
With  this  view  I  have  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing difcourfe  on  the  fuppofed  inva- 
fion,  and  hope  it  may  ferve,  in  fome 
meafure,  to  render  it  fruitlefs,  and  in- 
fpire  government,  as  well  as  the  nation 
in  general,  with  that  confidence  which 
the  fituation  of  our  affairs  require.  With- 
out confidence,  his  Majefly  cannot  avail 
himfelf,  with  any  proiped  of  fuccefs,  of 

the  national  forces. 
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The  enemies,  fuperlor  at  fea,  and  more= 
over,  having  a  land  force  fufficient  for 
any  purpofe,  may  have  three  obje£ls  in 
view.  The  firft  and  moft  capital  would 
be  to  land  a  powerful  army  in  England. 
If  fuccefs  fhould  follow  their  operations, 
it  is  evident  we  muft  conclude  a  peace  on 
any  terms,  and  the  war  is  foon  brought 
to  an  end.  This  enterprize  is  deci- 
live,  and  therefore  preferable  to  any 
other. 

.  Their  next  objed:  might  be  to  take 
pofleffion  of  the  Weflern  provinces,  and 
to  maintain  themfelves  there  for  a  few 
months  only,  without  making  any  further 
progrefs  into  the  country;  then  our  com- 
merce would  be  totally  intercepted,  and 
our  whole  attention  confined  to  the  im- 
mediate defence  of  theftate  ;  fo  that  our 
foreign  fettlements  .would,  in  a  fliort 
time,  fall  of  courfe  into  their  hands. 
Such  an  expedition  is  very  bold,  but  it 
is  equally  dangeroiis,  and  it  might  prove 

fatal 
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fatal  to  their  army.  It  is  pofiible,  there- 
fore, that  their  fhew  and  parade  fhould 
be  intended  only  to  keep  us  at  home, 
and  ruin  our  trade,  while,  with  the  refk 
of  their  forces,  they  attack  our  colonie*, 
Gibraltar,  Minorca,  Sec, 

Finally,  to  increafe  our  diftrefs,  the 
combined  enemies  may  land  fifteen  or 
twenty  thoufand  men  in  the  Bay  of 
Galway,  and  cover  themfelves  with 
the  Shannon.  The  inhabitants  of 
Connaught,  equally  poor  and  igno- 
rant, might  be  induced  to  join  them, 
and  it  would  not  be  an  eafy  matter  to 
drive  their  army  out  of  that  country,  if 
their  fleet  could  fupport  their  army  with 
provifions.  Such  a  fcheme  offers  all  the 
advantages  of  ibe  former,  without  being 
fubje6t  to  the  fame  difficulties  as  ihe  fe- 
Gond  ;  the  feafon  being  now  far  advanced,; 
it  is  probable  they  may  not  think  It  eli- 
gible to  attempt  an  invafion  in  England 
for  the  prefent,   and  next  year  we  fhall 

be 
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be  mnch  better  prepared  to  receive 
them.  Perhaps  they  may  then  find  it 
too  dangerous  an  undertaking,  and  with- 
out adopting  any  of  the  two  firft  plans  wc 
have  fuppofed,  they  will  attempt  to  land  in 
Ireland,  or  only  fhew  themfelves  in  the 
Channel.  However,  as  an  invafion  of  Eng- 
land, with  a  powerful  army,  may  be  at- 
tended with  fatal  confequcnces,  I  Ihall 
confine  my  obfervations  to  that  alone, 
and  endeavour  to  fhew  how  it  may  be 
fruft  rated. 

The  appearance  and  force  of  the  com- 
bined fleet  prove  the  intention  of  bring- 
ing affairs  to  afpeedy  conclufion,  and  had 
they  met  with  us,  and  fought  with  fuc- 
cefs,  I  have  not  the  leafl  doubt  they  would 
have  invaded  this  kingdom  with  a  formi- 
dable number  of  troops.  Every  thing  was 
then, and  is  now,prepared  for  thatpurpofe: 
when  I  conlider  their  immenfe  fuperiori- 
ty,   and  forefee  the  probable  event  of  a 

battle.. 
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battle,  I  cannot  help  applauding  thcrlS 
councils  which  tended  to  avoid  it,  as  well 
as  the  prudence  with  which  they  were 
followed.  Time  and  delays,  at  this  mo-* 
ment,  and  at  this  feafon  of  the  year,  arc 
a  vitlory.  Had  we  beat  the  combined 
fieet,  little  more  would  have  been  at- 
tained, whereas  the  lofs  of  a  battle  might 
have  been  fatal. 

While  our  fleet  is  entire,  though 
we  may,  for  a  time,  be  forced  out  of  the 
lea,  yet  am  I  perfuaded  that  no  invaiioii 
can  take  place.  It  is  always  a  dangerous 
enterprizc,  and  not  to  be  attempted 
while  there  remains  a  poflibility  of  our 
appearing  at  fea  ;  which  may  happen 
from  a  thoufand  circumflances  arifmg 
from  vv'ind  and  weather,  in  the  winter 
efpecially,  when  the  combined  fleet  mufl 
Separate,  and  all  communication  with  the 
army  they  may  have  landed  mufl:  be 
cut  off.  Our  fleet,  in  the  mean  time, 
may  intercept  their  convoys,  and  block 

up 
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vp  the  harbour  when  they  have  efta- 
blifhed  their  depots',  fo  that  in  a  (hort 
time  their  troops  mud  perifh.  It  is  not 
enough  that  they  debark  an  army,  it 
mull:  be  continually  fupplied  and  pro- 
te6led  from  France,  otherwife,  however 
numerous,  it  cannot  make  any  progrefs 
or  penetrate  into  the  country. 

If  contrary  to  our  hopes  and  expec- 
tations, the  Britifh  Fleet  is  beat  and  drove 
into  lome  harbour,  and  the  enemy  does 
land  a  powerful  army,  we  muft  not  de- 
fpond,  nor  by  groundlefs  fears  facilitate 
the  fuccefs  of  the  invaders  ;  a  juft  and 
entire  confidence  in  government  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  our  prefervation,  and  the 
common  danger  ihould  produce  an  uni- 
on of  all  parties  in  the  defence  of  their 
country.  It  is  needlefs  to  trace  the 
caufes  v.hich  have  brought  our  affairs 
to  this  crifiS ;  fuch  a  talk  would  only 
tend  to  fow  divifion  and  difcontenr, 
when  concord  and  harmony  are  mo(t 
D  required* 
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required.  But  I  would  beg  leave  to  re- 
commend to  the  flockholders  not  to  be 
alarmed,  and  let  their  fears  prevail  over 
their  reafon.  If,  to  fecure  their  pro- 
perty, they  draw  on  the  bankers,  and 
attempt  at  once  to  realize  their  fecurities, 
they  will  infallibly  bring  ruin  and  de- 
ftru6lion  on  themfelves  and  families.  For 
though  there  be  a  fufficient  fum  to  an- 
fwer  every  purpofe  of  trade  and  circula- 
tion, as  well  as  to  pay  the  interefl  allowed 
on  fuch  fecurities,  fucceflively  as  it  be- 
comes due,  yet  is  there  not  in  this,  nor 
in  any  other  country,  money  enough  to 
pay  off  all  the  principals,  and  if  it  is  at- 
tempted, a  bankruptcy  mufl  enfue  ;  the 
monied  men  are  ruined,  and  the  whole 
nation  is  thrown  into  a  convuliion,  which 
may  prove  incurable,  particularly  if  the 
enemy  is  in  tiie  country.  Whereas  if 
rhey  remain  quiet,  and  repofe  a  proper 
confidence  in  government,  we  fhall,  no 
doubt,  be  able  to  repel  the  danger  which 
threatens   us.       The    refourccs    of  this 
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toiintry  are  numerous,  they  are  great, 
and  when  properly  exerted,  will  enable 
us  to  overcome  our  enemies,  however 
formidable,  and  force  them  to  lay  down 
their  arms. 

Though  the  frontier  of  a  country,  as 
is  that  of  England,  may  be  very  ex- 
tenfive,  and  therefore  feems  very  dif- 
ficult to  be  defended  ;  yet  upon  a  due 
examination,  it  will  be  always  found, 
that  fuch  a  frontier  can  be  attacked 
only  in  few  points,  and  that  thefe  points 
are  fixed  and  determined  by  the  nature 
and  pofition  of  the  countries  at  war.  An 
arm.y,  like  a  traveller,  muft  necefTarily 
depart  from  a  given  point,  and  proceed 
to  a  given  point  in  the  enemy's  coun- 
try. The  line  which  unites  thefe  points, 
I  call  the  Line  of  Operation.  It  is  mani- 
feft  that  all  deviation  from  this,  and  all 
delays  in  purfuing  the  march,  are  fo 
much  time  loft ;  and  in  the  end,  will 
force  an  enemy  to  return  either  for  want 
D  3  of 
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of  fubfiftence,  or  by  bad  weather,  tic. 
To  diminlfh  the  difficulties  which  op- 
pofe  the  progrefs  of  the  main  army 
on  the  Line  of  Operation,  fome  times 
a  corps  is  made  to  adl  on  another  Hne 
to  create  a  diverlion  ;  but  fuch  a  corps 
can  never  produce  a  folid  advantage,  if 
you  attend  to  the  main  point,  and  fruf- 
trate  the  defigns  of  the  principal  army. 

When  the  frontiers  of  the  contending 
powers  are  contiguous,  the  magazines 
formed  in  the  country  wliich  attacks 
may  for  fome  time  fupply  the  in- 
vading army,  until  by  a  vidory  it  is 
enabled  to  take  feme  capital  fortrefs, 
and  fecure  a  tract  of  the  enemy's 
country  fufficient  to  form  a  new  £ieJ)ot 
to  fupport  the  whole,  or  a  great  part  of 
tiie  troops,  during  the  winter.  If  this 
cannot  be  executed,  it  is  evident  the 
attacking  army  muft,  after  a  fruitlefs 
campaign,  return  to  its  own  country. 
In  proportion  as  an  army  advances  into 
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tlie  enemy's  country,  new  d^fpots  mull: 
be  continually  formed,  and  thefe  as  near 
as  poffible;  for  when  they  are  at  any  con- 
fiderable  diftance,  the  convoys  arrive 
flow,  require  ftrong  efcorts,  and  are  fo 
precarious,  that  the  army  can  neither 
move  nor  zCt,  efpecially  if  the  country 
is  clofe  and  the  enemy  active  :  let  him 
give  his  whole  attention  to  attack  your 
comm.unications,  and  he  muil:  live  day 
and  night  on  your  Line  of  operation. 
In  general  commanders  miftake  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  defenfiv-e  war,  and  very  ab- 
furdly  endeavour  to  check  and  ftop  the 
progrefs  of  an  enemy,  by  oppofing  him 
in  front  in  fome  advantageous  poil, 
w^hich  method  is,  for  the  moil  part,  in- 
efFe^lual  or  dangerous.  You  are  often 
forced  to  a  general  adlion,  whofe  confe- 
quences  may  be  fatal,  as  vidory  will 
enable  your  adverfary  to  fix  himfelf  in 
fome  part  of  the  country,  from  whence, 
the  enfuing  campaign,  he  begins  his  ope- 
rations fooner,  and  with  additional  ad- 
D  3  vantages. 
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vantages.  This  cannot  be  done  if  you 
avoid  a  general  action,  and  employ 
the  greate^  part  of  your  forces  on  his 
Line  of  operation,  which  is  the  only  ef-* 
fe£tual  and  fure  means  to  flop  his  pro*; 
grefs;  let  hirn  advance  in  front,  the 
length  of  his  line  will  weaken  it,  and 
offer  your  attacks  certain  and  decifive 
fuccefs. 

If  the  frontiers  are  not  contiguous, 
and  be  feparated  by  the  territories  of  other 
Princes,  by  forefls,  deferts,  mountains, 
and  above  all  by  the  fea ;  it  is  clear, 
that  fo  many  difficulties  will  occur  in 
fuch  an  undertaking,  as  that  of  an  in- 
vaiion,  that  it  is  almoft  impoffible  it 
fhould  fucceed. 

An  army  which  a£ls  over  a  branch  of 
the  fea,  muft  occupy  fome  convenient 
and  fafe  harbour  ;  gain  a  great  and  de- 
cifive battle,  or  by  fkilful  manoeuvres 
force  the  enemy  to  abandon  fuch  a  tradl 
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of  country  as  will,  in  a  great  meafure, 
fupport  the  affallant ;  for  if  he  depends 
in  the  fmalleft  degree  on  fliipping,  and  a 
precarious  navigation  for  fupplies,  he  can- 
not profecute  any  foUd  operation,  and 
fucceflive  campaigns  will  be  confumed 
in  fruitlefs  and  unmeaning  excurfions; 
troops  muft,  however,  return  to  the 
fhore  to  take  up  their  winter  quarters, 
and  at  laft  his  men  and  money  being 
exhaufted,  he  perifhes  totally,  or  aban- 
dons the  enterprize  with  lofs,  and  igno- 
miny. 

From  hence  it  appears  that  an  offen- 
five  war  muft  be  profecuted  with  the 
utmoft  vigour  and  activity  ;  for  nothing 
lefs  than  compleat  victories  can  render 
It  fuccefsful.  Confequently  a  defeniive 
war  muft  be  carried  on  with  caution 
and  prudence,  and,  above  all  things,  a 
general  action  is  to  be  avoided.  You 
oppofe  the  enemy  in  front  by  occupying 
ftrong  pofts,  and  with  the  remainder  of 
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your  forces  you  a6t  on  his  flanks  and 
rear  ;  which  in  a  fliort  tioie  will  reduce 
him,  though  much  ftronger,  to  fall  back 
and  approach  his  depots.  If  King  Harold 
had  followed  this  do^lrine  it  is  probable 
we  fhould  have  known  William  the 
Conqueror  by  his  defeat  only. 

Let  us  now  apply  the  principles  efta- 
blifhed  above  to  the  prefent  cafe. 

It  IS  evident  that  Brefl:  is  the  point 
from  whence  the  French  muft  depart  ; 
becaufe  all  their  operations,  even  when 
they  have  landed,  are  connected  with 
and  depend  upon  their  fleet.  But,  as 
all  operations  which  depend  on  naviga- 
tion are,  from  its  nature,  precarious, 
and  liable  to  a  thoufand  difficulties,  they 
muft  have  likewife  a  place  of  arms  in 
this  country,  a  fpacious  harbour,  as  near 
their  own  coaft  as  poflible,  ^c.  and  be- 
fides  thefe  advantages,  abfolutely  re- 
quired,   the  place  rnuft    be   fo    fituated 
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that  by  marching  a  few  miles  inland, 
they  can  occupy  fuch  a  poft  as  will 
render  them  mailers  of  a  tra£l  of  coun- 
try behind  their  army  fufficient  to  fup- 
ply  it  with  fubfiflence  on  their  flops ; 
without  which  no  progrefs  can  be  made, 
nor  can  they  remain  for  any  confider- 
able  time  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
The  plan  which  offers  thefe  advantages 
is  the  moft  eligible  of  any  they  can  fix 
upon, 

Plymouth  anfwers  perfectly  this  de- 
fcription.  It  is  a  fafe  and  convenient 
harbour,  near  the  coaft  of  France ;  and 
by  marching  only  to  Chudleigh,  the 
invaders  will  be  maflers  of  Cornwall, 
Devonfhire,  and  part  of  Somerfetfhire, 
where  they  can  find  provilions  in  abun- 
dance; which  will  enable  them  to  pro- 
fecute  their  operations  and  penetrate  fur- 
ther into  the  country,  or,  if  they  chufe 
to  remain  there,  it  would  be  a  difficult 
matter   to  drive    them    back,    as   they 
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would  have  a  fleet  at  Plymouth  ;  and 
our  trade  being  once  deftroyed,  we  muft 
conclude  a  peace  on  the  terms  they  chufe 
to  impofe  upon  us,  I  am  happy  to  find 
that  fuch  meafures  have  been  taken  by 
Government  for  the  defence  of  that 
very  important  place,  as  leave  us  no 
room  to  fear  for  it. 

When  a  coup  de  main  only  is 
intended,  you  muft  debark  as  near 
the  object  you  have  in  view  as  pof-. 
iible,  becaufe  the  fuccefs  depends  on 
fecrecy  and  furprize ;  but  w^hen  you  pro^ 
.pofe  to  wage  war  in  a  country,  you  are 
to  land  your  troops  at  a  diftance,  that 
YOU  may  have  time  to  bring  your  ftores 
on  fhore,  fortify  a  camp,  take  fome 
capital  pofition,  and  then  proceed  gra- 
dually towards  the  point  you  have  in 
view.  General  O'Reilly,  in  his  expe- 
dition againft  Algier,  adopted  another 
mode,  and  failed  in  the  enterprize ;   he 
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loft  great  part  of  his  army,  and  his  re- 
putation as  an  officer. 

Next  to  Plymouth,  the  only  place 
which  can  ferve  the  purpofe  of  the  ene- 
my, is  Portfmouth.  It  has  two  fine 
roads,  St.  Helen  and  Spithead,  and  a  very 
fafe  harbour.  The  town  and  the  dock 
on  the  land  {ide  are  fortified,  and  cannot 
be  taken  without  a  regular  fiege,  the 
undertaking  of  which  is  very  difficult, 
though  we  had  no  fhips  to  defend  it. 
The  Ifland  of  Portfea  lies  very  low,  and 
does  not  furnifh  the  neceflary  materials 
to  carry  on  the  works  required  on  fuch 
occafions.  The  enemy  mufl  occupy 
Gofport  with  part  of  his  army,  while 
the  remainder  carries  on  the  fiege ;  and 
if  we  are  mafters  of  Portfdown,  and  can 
confine  him  to  the  ifland,  w^e  are  always 
able  to  fuccour  the  place,  and  force  him 
to  retire,  which  he  would  find  no  eafy 
matter.  The  lines  of  Gofport  are  of 
no  ufe,    and  thofe  towards   Portfdown 
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are  agalnft  us,  if  the  invader  is  in  the 
ifland,  being  calculated  only  to  Hop 
an  enemy  coming  from  Portfdown, 
which  I  prefume  he  will  never  be  per- 
mitted to  occupy.  The  lines  of  Gof- 
port  are  equally  imperfect ;  a  good  fort 
ihould  be  raifed  on  a  riling  ground,  a 
few  hundred  yards  off,  which  would 
render  it  impoffible  for  the  enemy  to 
attempt  any  thing  on  that  fide.  In  cafe 
lie  ftiould  ever  land  in  the  ifland  of 
Portfea,  a  few  redoubts  mufl:  alfo  be 
added  before  the  front  of  the  works 
which  cover  the  dock,  to  prevent  his 
approaching  near  enough  to  tl:irow  fhells 
into  the  dock,  which  he  might  now 
do,  as  thofe  works  are  not  advanced  far 
enough  into  the  country;  an  unreafon- 
able  refpe6t  for  private  property  having 
occafioned  their  being  kept  too  far  back. 

When  I  confidered  at  firfl:  the  pofi^ 
tion  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  I  thought  that 
an  enemy   mlglit  occupy  it,  and  with 
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fifteen  or  twenty  thoufand  men  keep  pof- 
feflion  of  the  whole  ground  ;  but  having 
lately  examined  it  with  proper  attention, 
I  believe  now  that  it  is  abfolutely  impof- 
fible.  This  ifland  runs  from  Eaft  to  Weft, 
and  is  generally  interfected  with  very  high, 
mountains,  whofe  bafis  run  quite  to  the 
fhore.  On  the  South  fide  of  the  ifland 
they  rife  by  ranges,  like  an  amphitheatre, 
almofl  perpendicular,  forty  or  fifty  feet 
high,  and  the  furamits,  excepting  in 
very  few  places,  to  above  a  thoufand ; 
fo  that  if  any  troops  are  pofted  on  them, 
there  is  no  pofilbility  of  landing.  The 
only  place  w"here  it  is  lefs  difficult  is  in 
Brading  Bay,  oppofite  St.  Helen's  Road. 
This  is  a  fmall  creek  between  two  very 
high  hills,  which  being  occupied,  will 
prevent  a  landing.  On  the  South  fide 
is  a  bay,  where  the  Ihore  is  low,  and 
very  proper  for  debarking  troops  ;  but 
Sandown  Fort  defends  that  bay  very 
well.  From  thence  to  the  weflernmoft 
point  and  the  Needles,  no  place  is  found 
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where  a  landing  can  be  attempted,  if 
there  is  the  leaft  oppofition  :  Befides  the 
coaft  is  (o  open  and  dangerous,  that  a 
boat,  much  iefs  a  fleet,  cannot  lay  at 
anchor  an  hour  without  the  utmoil 
rilk  of  perifhing.  From  the  Needles 
to  Ride  you  may  land  any  where,  and 
a  fleet  may  anchor  in  fafety,  there  bc" 
ing  a  lufficient  depth  of  water  for  men 
of  war  to  come  through  the  Needles, 
and  all  the  way  up  to  Spithead.  The 
channel  between  the  Needles  and  Hurft 
Caille  is  narrow,  but  it  is  fafe  for  the 
largeil:  veffels.  The  Caftle  does  not  feem 
fufficiently  ftrong  againfl  fliips  of  force; 
but  if  two  confiderable  batteries  were 
erected  on  the  two  points  which  project: 
into  the  fea  oppofite  the  fortrefs,  I  believe 
that  pais  would  be  perfectly  fecured. 

Though  the  difficulties  which  occur 
in  landing  on  the  South  fide  of  the 
Ifle  of  Wight  and  indeed  of  approach- 
ing it,   feem  infurmountable,    yet  if  no 
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oppofition  is  made,  it  might  be  effected; 
however,  if  we  conlider  the  extent  of 
the  ifland,  the  great  number  of  very 
high  mountains,  and  of  places  to  land 
from  our  lide,  it  will  appear  that  twenty 
thou  fan  d  men  would  not  be  able  to  oc- 
cupy it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
our  taking  it  from  them.  They  muft 
fortify  all  the  (ho re  oppofite  the  New 
Foreft,  as  well  as  all  the  downs  or 
mountains  behind  them  ;  for  there  is  no 
one  fpot  on  the  whole  ifland  where  the 
moft  extenfive  fortrefs  could,  in  any 
degree,  fecure  the  poffeffion  of  it  to  the 
French.  If  it  is  placed  on  the  South 
fhore  there  is  neither  bay  nor  harbour ; 
and  by  our  occupying  fome  neighbouring 
mountains  the  garrifon  would  be  ftarved 
in  it.  The  fame  difficulty  will  occur,  if 
placed  in  the  centre,  or  on  the  Northern 
fhore,  as  Cowes,  Yarmouth,  Cfc.  from 
whence  I  conclude,  that  while  England 
cxifts  as  a  nation,  an  enemy  cannot  keep 
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the  Ifle  of  Wight  a  month,  though  there 
were  thirty  thoufand  men  in  it. 

From  Portfmouth  to  Harwich  there 
IS  no  harbour  or  road  which  can,  in  any 
degree,  anlwer  the  purpofes  of  an  enemy 
who  intends  to  land  a  confiderable 
army,  and  make  war  in  the  country. 
The  difficulty,  though  very  great,  does 
not  confift  in  debarking  forty  thoufand 
men ;  it  is  alfo  neceflary,  as  I  have  al- 
ready demonftrated,  that  they  fhould 
have  a  commodious  and  fafe  harbour,  a 
place  of  arms,  and  be  fo  fituated  as  to 
keep  a  fure  and  eafy  communication 
with  France,  efpecially  with  Breft.  Such 
a  place  is  not  to  be  found  on  the  whols 
coafl,  except  Plymouth  and  Portfmouth, 
of  which  enough  has  been  faid  already. 
The  Dutch  fleet,  they  fay,  came  up  the 
river  very  well ;  but  how  long  did  they 
remain  there  ?  A  few  hours  only.  Con- 
fider,  bcfides  the  great  difference  there 
is  between   coming  from  the   coafl    of 
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Holland  with  twenty  men  of  war  to 
make  a  ridiculous  bravado,  which  lafted 
twenty-four  iiours,  or  coming  from 
Breft  with  a  fleet  and  four  or  five  hun- 
dred tranfports  to  invade  us,  and  carry 
on  a  war  into  the  heart  of  our  country. 
The  one  is  eafy,  the  other  impracti- 
cable. 

Though  I  am  convinced  fuch  an  at- 
tempt neither  will,  nor  can  be  made,  ia. 
Suflex,  Kent,  or  higher  up :  I  don't 
think  it  impoflible,  that  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate the  operations  of  their  main  army, 
the  enemies  may  threaten  different  and 
dlftant  parts  of  the  coaft ;  but  no  folid 
operation  can  in  my  opinion  be  executed 
but  in  the  Wefl. 

Upon  this  fuppofition,  it  appears, 
that  our  troops  are  too  much  fcattered, 
and  cannot  be  brought  together  without 
a  great  lofs  of  time,  wherever  the  enemy 
may  land. 

E  When- 
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Whenever  a  tra(5l  of  country  is  to  be 
defended,  realbn  points  out  the  necef- 
lity  of  occupying  fome  central  poiitions, 
with  flrong  corps  to  the  right  and  left, 
to  flop  the  enemy  till  the  whole  can  be 
colle6led.  'T'he  line  we  have  to  defend  ex- 
tends from  Plymouth  to  Dover.  Ports 
Down  is  the  central  point  on  that  line. 
I  would  therefore  recommend,  that  a 
third  part  of  our  army  be  placed  there, 
another  third  on  Hall  Down,  or  Hal- 
don  Hill,  beyond  Exeter,  and  the  re- 
mainder on  THE  LIMITS  BETWEEN  SUS- 
SEX and  Kent.  If  an  attempt  is  made 
to  the  Weflward,  the  body  encamped 
at  Portfmouth  will  march  thither,  and 
join  that  on  Hall  Down,  which  I  fuppofe 
inftantly  in  motion  where  the  invaiion  is 
attempted.  The  body  placed  in  Suflex 
may  remain  there,  and  by  a  movement  to 
the  right  or  left,  be  any  where,  as  occa- 
iion  may  require,  and  eafily  repulfe  every 
attempt  made  on  that  coafr. 
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Should  the  enemy  land  at  Plymouth, 
which  I   think   moll:  prohahle,  for  the 
reaibns  already  affigned  ;   the  regiments 
now  there  will  be    able   to   difpute  the 
ground,     until    thofe    on   Hall  Down 
can  come  to  their  affiflance ;  and  it  does 
not  require  twenty  four  hours  march. 
Oppofed  in  front   by  the   corps  at  Ply- 
m.outh,   which  is  covered  by  the  works 
now  railing  there,  as  well  as  by  the  na- 
tural ftrength  of  the  country,    and  at- 
tacked in  the  rear  by  the  troops  coming 
from  Hall  Down,  an  enemy,  though  far 
fuperior  in  number,   would  find  himfelf 
greatly  embarrafled.     Surrounded  by  the 
fea,  by  ftrong  forts,  and  a  ftronger  coun- 
try occupied  by  fifteen  or  twenty  thou- 
fand  men,    without  ground  fufficiently 
extenfive  to  form  a  line,  I  don't  conceive 
it   pcfiible   how  he   could  avoid  a  total 
overthrow.     There  is  not  a  fpot  about 
Plymouth,    if  properly    occupied,    and 
protected    by  the    mofl    inconfiderable 
work,  but  will  require  a  fiege  to  force  you, 
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which  cannot  be  undertaken  while  you 
have  any  body  of  troops  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  fame  difficulties,  and  much  great- 
er, will  occur  to  an  enemy  in  the  ifland 
of  Portfea ;  he  can  neither  fubiift  there, 
nor  from  the  adjacent  country,  if  we  have 
a  camp  on  Ports  Down,  and  another  in 
the  New  Forest. 

From  what  we  have  faid.  It  feems 
evident  that  no  invafion  can  take  place, 
iintil  our  fleet,  intirely  drove  out  of 
the  fea,  is  forced  to  hide  itfelf  for  a 
conllderable  time,  in  fome  harbour ;  and 
that  fuch  an  invafion  cannot  be  profe- 
cuted  with  any  probability  of  fuccefs, 
unlefs  the  enemy  is  mafter  of  Plymouth 
or  Portfmouth.  Let  us  now  proceed  to 
examine,  what  may  be  the  confequences, 
an  cafe  fuch  an  event  (hould  happen. 

Suppofing  the  enemy  is  in  pofleffion 
of  Plymouth,  he  cannot  remain,  there 
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for  ever;  l^e  will,  in  a  fhort  time,  be  forced 
to  penetrate  further  into  the  country, 
in  order  to  procure  fupplies  of  provifions, 
or  abandon  his  poft  for  want  of  them.  To 
remain  there  with  any  fafety,  he  muft  oc- 
cupy and  fortify  Mount  Edgecombe,  and 
the  ground  behind  the  King's  Brewhoufe, 
as  well  as  all  the  ground  between  the 
Tamar  and  that  branch  of  the  fea  which 
runs  under  Mr.  Parker's  garden  to  the 
bridge  at  the  three  mile  ftone,  coming 
to  London  ;  he  fhould  moreover  have  a 
body  of  troops  in  Mr.  Parker's  ground. 
Forty  or  fifty  thoufand  men  would  not 
be  fufficient  for  the  purpofe,  becaufe  thefe 
being  feparated  by  the  fea  and  the  Ta- 
mar, could  not,  in  cafe  of  an  attack, 
fupport  each  other  ;  and  if  one  only  of 
them  is  defeated,  the  others  mufl  fall 
fucceffively,  and  in  a  very  ihort  time. 
The  greateft  part  of  the  invaders  army 
will  naturally  be  pofted  between  the  Ta- 
mar and  the  fea,  by  the  bridge  above  inen- 
tioned,  which  puts  the  Dock,  Storehoufe, 
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and  Plymouth  behind  them ;  this  dif-. 
tance  is  near  five  miles,  and  requires 
twenty  thoufand  men  to  defend  it,  which 
they  cannot  eafily  do,  for  the  ground 
rifes  gradually  from  the  fhore  to  Dart- 
moor, fo  that  you  have  every  poffible  ad- 
vantage in  attacking  their  ports.  The 
moft  fure  method,  however,  would 
be  to  attack  the  corps  placed  at  Mount 
Edgecombe,  which,  being  beat,  the 
others  muft  of  courfe  be  deflroyed. 
Mount  Edgecombe  is  the  key  of  Ply- 
mouth, and  mufl  be  kept  with  care. 

Though  the  enemies  are  in  polTeffion 
of  all  the  different  pofts  above  mentioned, 
and  have  thereby  a  place  of  arms  and  a  fine 
harbour  for  their  fleet,  with  which,  for  a 
time,  they  may  put  an  entire  flop  to  all 
our  trade  and  navigation,  yet  it  can  only 
be  for  a  time.  The  combined  fleet  cannot 
always  remain  there,  and  the  army,  con- 
liflingof  fifty  or  fixty  thoufand  men,  coop- 
ed up  in  fuch  narrow  limits,  cannot  fub- 
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fift  by  the  fupplies  brought  from  France. 
They  mufl:  therefore  advance  into  the 
country  or  abandon  it.  The  only  de- 
cilive  operation  they  could  execute 
would  be,  to  leave  ten  thoufand  men 
at  Plymouth,  and  with  the  remain- 
der  proceed  diredlly  to  Hall  Down,  be- 
tween Chudlei^h  and  Exeter,  which  is 
about  thirty-fix  miles  from  Plymouth. 
This  polition  is  very  flrong,  whether  it 
is  taken  with  the  front  towards  Exeter, 
or  towards  Plymouth.  There  is  nopaf- 
fing  between  the  enemy's  right  and  the 
fea  ;  and,  by  an  eafy  movement  on  the 
left,  he  is  in  the  mountains,  through 
which  all  the  weftern  roads  mufl  pais 
towards  Cornwall.  By  taking  this  po- 
rtion, the  enemy  would  be  mafler  of 
Devonfliire,  Cornwall  and  part  of  So- 
merfetfhire,  which  would  furnifli  fub- 
fiftencc  in  abundance,  and  haying  Teigu- 
mouth  and  Dartmouth  very  near,  he 
would  alfo  receive  from  France  what- 
ever he  wanted.  Poffeffed  of  thefe  advan- 
E  4  rages, 
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tages,  and  having  a  very  flrong  country 
eafily  to  bdef  ended,  it  would  become 
difficult  to  drive  him  back  ;  and  while  his 
fleet,deflroyingourtrade,  rode  triumphant 
at  fea,  we  fhould  be  reduced  to  accept  of 
any  peace  he  chufed  to  di£late.  It  is  there- 
fore incumbent  upon  us  to  poft  ourfelves 
fo,  that  we  may  be  near  enough  to  pre^ 
vent  an  invading  army  from  penetrating 
into  the  country,  if  we  cannot  hinder  it 
from  taking  Plymouth.  The  means  and 
method  of  doing  this,  depending  chiefly 
on  the  nature  of  the  country,  Ifhall  there- 
fore give  a  defcription  of  it  fo  far  as  it  re- 
lates to  military  operations. 

All  countries  are  either  Of  en  or  C/ofe, 
By  an  open  country,  I  mean  that  where 
an  army,  or  a  coniiderable  body  of  troops, 
can  almofl:  any  where  find  fufficient  room 
to  form  in,  and  to  acl  ;  confequent- 
ly  by  a  clofe  country  I  mean  that  where 
an  army  in  the  courfe  of  many  miles  can- 
not find  room  to  form  and  ad  in.     By 

the 
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the  word  Defile^  I  mean  a  narrow  pa^s, 
formed  by  mountains,  hills,  forefts^  ri- 
vers, moraffes,  hedges,  &c.  where  the 
road  is  fo  contra6led,  that  few  men  only 
can  advance  in  front.  In  the  firft  fpe- 
cies  of  country  it  is  evident  that  fuperior 
numbers  muft  prevail,  if  the  troops  are 
equal  in  goodnefs,  and  the  com- 
mander knows  how  to  avail  himfelf  of 
that  fuperiority  ;  for  this  plain  reafon, 
that  he  can  bring  a  greater  number  of 
men  into  aclion  at  any  given  time,  and 
at  any  given  point,  than  his  ad^erfary. 
Whereas  in  a  clofc  country,  number 
is  nothing,  and  difpofition  is  every  thing. 
In  fuch  a  country  points  only  can  be  at- 
tacked, and  by  a  given  number  of  men 
only.  So  that  if  you  occupy  thefe  points, 
though  ptherwife  rnuch  inferior  to  the 
enemy,  you  may  bring  more  men  into 
a£lion  than  he,  and  confequently  pre- 
vail; beiides,  thefe  points  may  be 
fuch  as  to  enable  you  to  attack  him  in 
front,  flank  and  rear  at  the  fame  time. 

England, 
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England,  in  general,  is  of  this 
laft  kind  ;  the  weflern  country  is  not  on- 
ly very  hilly,  but  alfo,  for  the  niofl 
part,  full  of  inclofures.  As  you  come 
from  Exeter  towards  London,  it  is 
fo  inclofed  with  hedges  and  ditches,  that 
for  many  miles  together  you  do  not  find 
ground  fufficiently  open  to  form  twen- 
ty battalions  upon ;  fo  that  the  high 
road,  where  an  army  can  alone  march,  is 
one  continued  pafs,  or  defile,  winding  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  or  through 
the  inclofures,  of  which  you  may  fee  the 
ipecimen  in  Plate  II.  Thole  mountains 
and  hedges  being  properly  occupied,  an 
enemy  cannot  advance  a  flep,  and  if  he 
is  once  engaged  in  them,  he  can  never 
extricate  himfelf  out  of  the  narrow  la- 
byrinth, and  will  be  forced  to  lay  dowu 
his  arms. 

There  are  two  roads  which  may  be 
called  military  roads,  from  Plymouth  to 
Exeter  ;  the  one  pafTes  by  Ivey  Bridge, 
Chudleigh,  and  Afhburton.     The  other 

bv 
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by  Ivey  Bridge,  Totnefs,  Newton 
Bulhell  and  over  Hall  Down  to 
Exeter.  On  the  firft  road  there  are  but 
two  places,  viz.  Hall  Down,  four  miles 
beyond  Exeter,  and  a  heath  two  miles 
beyond  Chudleigh,  where  any  confi- 
derable  body  of  men  can  form  upon. 
The  remainder  of  the  road  is  one  con- 
tinued defile,  interfe6ted  by  mountains, 
ravins,  hedges,  and  numberlefs  ri- 
vulets, befides  the  Teign  and  the  Dart, 
which  come  from  Dartmoor  and  flill 
into  the  fea  :  Though  the^e  are  not  very 
deep,  yet  being  near  the  mountains,  they 
are  very  rapid,  and  when  the  rain  falls  be- 
come v^ery  dangerous  torrents ;  their  beds 
are  full  of  large  ftones,  and  the  banks 
high,  fo  that  you  can  get  over  them 
only  at  the  bridges,  where  the 
high  road  palTes.  The  whole  country 
between  this  road  and  the  fea  coall:,  from 
Exmouth  to  Plymouth,  is  exadly  the 
fame,  fo  that  an  army  can  march  but 
in  one  column.  If  to  avoid  the  dif- 
ficulties 
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Acuities  which  arife  from  fuch  a  difpo- 
fition,  the  enemy  fhould  feparate  his 
forces,  and  advance  in  two  coKimns, 
along  the  two  roads  above  men- 
tioned ;  there  being  no  communication 
by  means  of  crofs  roads,  you  may  attack 
either  or  both  columns  feparately,  for 
they  cannot  fupport  each  other  until 
they  come  to  Hall  Down  :  Nor  in  all 
that  tra6l  of  country  is  there  a  {ingle 
fpot  where  you  may  not  attack  the 
enemy  in  front,  flank  and  rear,  fince 
the  road  is  continually  winding  round 
the  foot  of  the  hills. 

Between  the  Teign  and  the  Dart  the 
ground  is  rather  more  hilly,  and  more 
ealily  defended.  There  is  but  on^ 
narrow  road,  which  goes  from  Dart- 
mouth  to  Newton  Bulhel,  near  which 
the  tide  flows.  A  few  miles  from  Dart- 
mouth  a  branch  of  it  turns  off  to  Tot- 
nefs,  and  feveral  paths  from  the  towns  on 
the  coaft,  as  Torbay,  Paynton,  ^c.  come 
into  the  main  road.     However,   a  body 

of 
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of  men  landing  between  Dartmouth  and 
Teignmouth,  muft  finally  pafs  through 
Newton  Bufhel  in  their  way  to  Exeter, 
or  through  Totnefs  going  to  Ply- 
mouth. There  goes  likewife  from 
Dartmouth  to  Plymouth  a  road  over 
the  mountains  by  Modbury.  All 
thefe  roads  are  equally  difficult,  in- 
fomuch  that  no  wheel  carriages  are 
ufed  by  the  farmers,  who  carry  in  their 
harvefl  on  horfes.  The  only  proper 
place  between  Plymouth  and  Exmouth 
where  Ihips  can  approach,  are  Dart- 
mouth and  Teignmouth ;  but  as  the 
entrance  is  very  narrow,  and  entirely 
commanded  bv  the  mountains,  a  few 
battalions  would  eafily  prevent  a  landing. 

From  Teignmouth,  towsrds  Exeter, 
there  runs  a  very  high  mountain  called 
Hall  Down,  or  Haldon  Hill,  already  men- 
tioned. The  top  is  a  fine  plain,  where  a  nu- 
merous army  might  camp  and  a£t.  All 
the  roads,  as  I  have  faid,  to  and  from  the 

Weft, 
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Weft,  pafs  over  it ;  but  an  army  can 
come  upon  it  only  by  the  two  roads, 
leading  from  Newton  Bufhel  and  Ex- 
mouth,  both  very  difficult.  On  the 
South  lide  towards  the  Teign  and  New- 
ton Bulhel,  the  hill  is  rapid.  On 
the  Weft  fide  it  falls  gradually,  and  forms 
many  fmall  hills,  like  an  amphitheatre  ; 
at  the  bottom  is  a  wide  valley,  very 
much  inclofed,  on  the  other  fide  of 
which  are  high  mountains,  w^hich  rife 
continually,  as  you  advance  weftward. 
On  the  Eafh  fide  of  Hall  Down  towards 
the  fea  are  numberlefs  hills,  whofe  bafis 
form  very  deep  ravins ;  thefe  hills  project 
quite  into  the  fea,  which  does  not  admit 
of  any  convenient  place  for  landing  troops, 
and  is  moreover  fo  fliallow,  that  no 
ihips  of  burthen  can  approach  the  fliore. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  country  from  Ex- 
eter to  Plymouth  is  fo  extremely  clofe 
and  difficult,  that  a  /ew  men  properly 

difpofed 
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difpofed  will  ilop  and  ruin  a  numerous 
army. 

From  Exeter,  where  mofl:  of  the 
weflern  roads  join,  there  are  but  two 
roads  towards  SaUlhury,  which  may  be 
practicable  for  an  army ;  to  Axminfler 
there  is  only  one.  At  this  place  begin 
the  two,  one  to  the  left  through  Yeovil , 
Sherborne,  Shaftibury,  and  over  the 
Downs  ;  the  other  to  the  right  by  Brid- 
port,  Dorchefter  and  Blandford,  to  Salis- 
bury. The  firft  road  as  far  as  Shafts- 
bury  is  interfecled  by  numberlefs  hills 
and  vallies,  extremely  clofe  and  culti- 
vated, fo  that  an  army  can  march  only 
in  one  column.  There  is  fcarce  a  fpot 
where  you  cannot  occupy  fome  poll 
acrofs  the  road  to  prevent  an  ene- 
my from  advancing,  while  the  hedges 
on  both  fides,  lined  with  your  infantry, 
would  fo  embarrafs  him,  that  he  could 
neither  advance  or  retire,  or  indeed  make 
any  defence  on  the  ground  for  want  of 

room 
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room  to  form  a  line.  From  Shaftsbury 
to  Salifbury  the  road  palTes  over  a  narrow 
down  having  on  one  fide  a  high  ridge  of 
mountains,  which  runs  toward  Bland- 
ford,  and  Cranbourn  chace,  and  on  the 
other  a  deep  and  wide  valley  very  clofe. 
This  down  is  alfo  cut  by  a  great 
number  of  ravins,  fo  that  very  often, 
there  is  not  room  to  form  a  iingle  battal- 
lion.  If  the  ridge  of  mountains,  and 
the  valley  are  occupied,  no  army  can 
proceed  on  the  high  road ;  nor  can  it 
be  feparated  into  feveral  columns,  with- 
out expofing  them  to  be  beat  in  detail, 
as  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  they 
cannot  fupport  each  other.  The  road 
which  goes  by  Bridport  is  extremely 
difficult  till  you  are  about  two  miles  be- 
yond that  place  ;  then  the  country  open- 
ing as  far  as  Salifbury,  becomes  lefs  in- 
clofed,  and  offers  every  where  ground 
fufficient  to  form  a  numerous  army  upon, 
and  very  proper  for  a  general  adion,  if 
you  are  fuperior  in  cavalry. 

From 
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From  Salilbury  two  roads  go  towards 
London  ;  the  hril:  by  Andover,  Baling- 
ftoke,  Bagfhot,  Egham,  &c.  Near  the 
feven  mile  ftone  a  branch  goes  by  Stock- 
bridge  over  fome  very  high  hills,  and 
joins  it  at  Baiingftoke :  this  branch 
pafles  through  an  open  country,  which 
however  being  verv  high,  offers  many 
excellent  camps.  The  firft  is  alfo  car- 
ried for  fome  miles  through  an  open 
country ;  but  about  Andover,  and  from 
thence  to  Baiingftoke,  and  Hartford- 
bridsie  it  is  verv  clofe.  The  other  road 
goes  by  Rumley,  Farnham,  &c.  through 
a  country  which  is  ftill  more  clofe  than 
the  former,  and  in  proportion  affords 
greater  advantages  in  attacking  the 
enemy. 

It  is  needlefs  to  profecute  this  defcrip- 
tion  any  further,  becaufe  I  am  perfuad- 
ed,  that  no  army,  however  numerous, 
will  ever  be  able  to  penetrate  forty  miles 
into  the  country,  if  proper  methods  are 
F  .  taken 
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taken  to  oppofe  it,  and  if  we  know  how 
to  avail  ourfelves,  of  the  numberlefs  re- 
fources,  which  may  be  drawn  from  the 
face  of  the  country.  And  I  have  no  doubt 
from  the  known  experience,  firnmefs, 
and  abihties  of  the  commander  in  chief, 
but  that  the  eveiit,  fhould  an  invafion 
take  place,  will  juftify  the  high  truil: 
that  his  Majelliy  has  placed  in  him,  and 
fully  anfwer  the  expe(Stations  of  the 
public. 

The  defcrjption  I  have  given  is  ex- 
ceedingly imperfed:,  as  no  map,  plan, 
or  dravving,  can  convey  a  true  military, 
and  adequate  idea  of  any  country.  The 
eye  alone,  and  a  good  one,  accuftomed 
to  view  ground  on  a  grand  fcale,  very 
different  from  that  of  a  parade,  can  do  it 
effectually.  I  think  however,  that 
what  I  have  faid,  if  read  with  attention, 
accompanied  with  the  Map  annexed, 
{Plate  I.)  win  fliew  the  lines  on  which 
the  enemv  can  a«^,  as   well  as  the  ad- 
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advantages  or  difadvantages  of  the  coun- 
try, through  which  fuch  Ihies  muft 
neceflarily  pafs.  The  commander  in 
chief,  and  his  officers,  upon  examining 
the  ground,  will  eaiily  fix  the  parti- 
cular points  where  to  aft,  while  thefe 
points,  and  the  motions  of  the  enemy, 
will  fhew  hovj  to  a6l,  as  circumftances 
may  require. 


F  2  CHAP. 
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CHAP.       V. 

Obfervations  on  the  Method  of  ranging  the 
T'roofSy   and  of  making  War^  &c, 

THE  French  army  has  no  douht 
fome  advantages  over  ours  :  It  is 
compofed  of  old  corps  v.hich  have  been 
accuftomed  to  exercife,  and  difcipline  for 
many  years :  The  officers  of  the  higher 
ranks  have  feen  fervice,  and  many  of 
them  have  commanded  feparate  corps 
during  thelafl  war.  The  habit  of  being 
united  for  a  long  time  together,  gives 
them  a  facility  in  manoeuvring,  a  con- 
fiftency  and  an  adherence  of  parts,  if  I 
may  fo  call  it,  not  fo  eafily  broke  as 
in  new  levies  ;  all  which  muft  infure 
them  a  great  fuperiority  in  a  plain  and 
open  country,  and  in  a  general  a6lion. 
In  a  clofe  country,  where  the  combat  is 
partial,  and  confined  to  particular  pofts, 
valour  and  a  good  difpofition  will  fup- 
ply  in  a  great  meafure  the  defeats  in- 
herent to  new  corps. 

Though 
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Though  in  point  of  difcipline  our  e- 
nemies  enjoy  fome  advantages  over  us,  we 
poffefs  lb  many  over  them  in  every  other 
refpe£t,  that,  if  we  avail  ourfelves  of 
them,  there  can  be  no  room  left  to  fear 
the  event. 

I  ft,  The  face  of  the  country  forces 
them  to  march  in  one  column  ;  and  this 
difficulty  alone  overbalances  almoft  eve- 
ry other  advantage. 

2dly,  They  have  but  little  caval- 
ry, which  from  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
try may  not,  if  we  chufe  it,  ever  have 
^11  opportunity  of  acting. 

3dly,  They  can  have  no  heavy  artille- 
ry, and  not  many  field  pieces,  compared 
to  what  we  can  bring  into  the  field. 

4thly,  They  can  have  no  other  pro- 
vlfions  but  what  they  bring  with  them, 
which,  however  abundant  it  may  feem, 
^vill  laft  only  for  a  very  fliort  time. 

F  3*  5thly, 
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5thly,  They  can  never  have  a  fuffi-* 
cient  number  of  horfes  and  carriages  to 
tranfport  their  flores,  artillery,  baggage, 
provifions,  &c.  which  will  retard  their 
march,  fo  that  they  cannot  advance  a- 
bove  a  mile  or  two  a  day. 

6thly,  When  they  proceed  from  the 
fliore,  they  can  form  no  magazines  in 
the  country,  and  muft  be  fupplied  from 
their  original  depot ;  and  when  their 
line  of  communication  is  protradlcd  to 
a  certain  length,  half  their  army  will 
not  be  fufficient  to  efcort  their  convoys, 
which  you  may,  and  muft  intercept. 
This  will  not  only  retard  their  pro- 
grefs,  but  very  foon  ftop  them  entirely, 
and  force  their  army  to  go  back.  They 
have  but  this  alternative,  to  gain  a  great 
and  deciiive  vidory,  or  abandon  the  en- 
terprife.  They  cannot  remain  on  the 
fpot,  in  a  clofe  country,  furrounded  by- 
mountains  on  every  fide,  and  thofe  oc- 
cupied by  our  troops  :  and  we  have  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  profit  of  thefe  advan- 
tages, and  avoid  a  general  adlion. 

7thly, 
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ythly,  They  cannot  fend  detach-^ 
ments,  or  deviate  from  the  great  road, 
without  being  expofed  to  certain  de- 
ilrudion :  Whereas  we,  avalHng  oiir- 
ielves  of  every  crofs  road,  and  path, 
can  without  rilk  attack  their  whole  Hne  of 
march,  and  foon  throw  it  into  confufion. 
They  can  acS^  on  that  line  only  ;  whereas 
we  can  a6l  where,  and  when  we  pleafe. 

To  thefe  natural  advantages  we  may, 
I  think,  procure  others  from  a  different 
manner  of  ranging  the  troops,  and  of 
carrying  pn  the  war. 

The  prefent  mode  of  ranging  theinfantry 
three  men  deep,  armed  with  mufkets  only, 
is  fubjecl  to  many  and  very  great  defeds. 

Firfl,  The  line  becomes  too  extenfive, 
and  is  therefore  weak  ;  it  cannot  advance 
in  any  ground,  particularly  In  a  clofe 
one,  without  the  greateft  difficulties  and 
delays,  contrary  to  the  very  principle  of 
military  operations,  which  fhould  be  as 
(juick  as  lightning. 

Secondly,  It  is   inadequate  to  almoft 

every 
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every   purpofe   of  war,   as   well  againU: 
infantry  as  cavalry,  and  proper  only  for 
fighting  at  a  diftance.     If  you  approach 
the  enemy,  the  line  is    too  weak,  the 
arms    too  ihort  for  a  fliock,  and   vete- 
ran   troops   will    have   a   decifive   fupe- 
riority.     Placed  behind  entrenchments, 
hedges,    ditches,    &c.    which   naturally 
offer  great  advantages,  you  can  make  no 
refinance  from  the  moment  the   enemy 
attacks  them,  fo  that  unlefs  you   keep 
him  off    by    your   fire,    he    penetrates 
fomewhere,  and  you  mufl  abandon  the 
whole,    or  be  taken  in  flank,  and   cut 
to  pieces. 

To  remedy  thefe  defe£ls,  I  humbly 
propofe,  that  the  infantry  be  ranged  four 
deep,  and  that  the  fourth  rank  be  armed 
with  a  Pike  eleven  or  twelve  feet  long, 
two  feet  of  which  mufl  be  made  of 
fleel,  two  inches  broad,  to  cut  on  each 
fide,  without  any  hatchet,  or  crofs  bar, 
that  it  may  eafily  pafs  through  the  hedg- 
es. This  fourth  rank  mufl  be  compofed 
of  the  talleft  and  ftrongefl  men. 

This 
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This  formatloQ  will  render  the  line 
lefs  extenlive,  ftronger,  and  much  more 
a(5live,  is  proper  for  every  operation,  and 
particularly  adapted  to  our  country,  eve- 
ry where  inclofed  with  hedges  and  ditch- 
es. In  a  plain,  no  infantry  formed  in 
the  ufual  manner  can  refill:  its  fhock, 
an  inftant,  or  even  approach  your  line, 
much  lefs  if  this  is  placed  hehind  an 
entrenchment,  or  hedge.  Moreover,  if 
you  form  a  battalion  or  two  into  fquares, 
protected  by  fome  howitzers  on  the 
flank,  no  cavalry,  however  brave,  can 
overturn  them.  The  three  firfl  ranks 
protected  by  a  row  of  Pikes,  which 
proje£l  before  them  at  leaft  five  feet, 
will  feel  the  advantage,  and  foon  find 
their  fuperiority  in  whatever  ground 
they  are  attacked,  as  well  as  in  attack- 
ing the  enemy  : — (Plate  ^,) — Let  an 
experiment  be  made,  the  event  will 
fhew  the  fuperiority  of  the  method  I 
propofe  over  that  now  in  practice.  It 
is  a  novelty.  Very  true ;  and  this  no- 
velty will  not  a  little  difconcert  the 
enemy, 

C  H  x'\  P. 
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CHAP.      VL 


Of  the  Order  of  Battle. 

THE  order  of  battle  now  adopted 
in  Europe  is  in  many  refpects  de- 
fective and  abfurd.  The  infantry  and 
cavalry  formed  three  deep  make  the 
line  fo  very  exteniive,  that  it  lofes 
all  its  activity,  which  is  the  foul  of 
military  manoeuvres,  and  alone  can 
infure  fucceis  :  inlomuch  that  it  may 
be  eftablifhed  as  an  axiom,  that  the 
army  which  moves  and  marches 
with  the  greateft  velocity,  mull:,  from 
that  clrcumftance  alone,  finally  prevail. 
Our  military  inftitutions  exclude  every 
idea  of  celerity ;  hence  it  is  that  our 
victories  are  never  complete  and  decifive, 
and  that  our  attacks  are  reduced  to  fome 

particular- 
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articular   points,  which  gained  or  loft, 
the  battle  is  over ;    the    enemy    retires 
generally  in  good  order,    becaufe   from 
the  extent  and  ilownefs  of  our  motions 
we  cannot  purfue  him  with  any  vigour  ; 
he  occupies  fome  neighbouring  hill,  and 
we  have  to  begin  again.     Moreover,  the 
poiition  of  the  cavalry  in  a  line  on   the 
flanks  of  the  infantry,  is  fuch,  that  it  re- 
tards the  motions  of  the  whole,  becaufe 
none  can  advance  unlefs  the  whole  line 
does;  beiides  it  cannot  from  its  lituation 
there  fupport  the  infantry,    or  be  fup- 
ported  by  it  :   the  moment  is  loft  before 
you   can    bring  the  cavalry  where   it   is 
wanted.     The  reafon  afligned  for  placing 
the  cavalry  on  the  flanks  is  abfurd,   viz, 
to  cover  the   flanks  of  the    infantry.— 
Pray,    is  not  the   flank    of  the   cavalry 
much  weaker  than  that  of  the  infantry  ? 
fuice   it  cannot  in  any  manner  form    a 
flank  to  protecl  itfelf,    much   lefs    will 
it    protect   the    flank   of  the    infantry. 
Three  or   four    battalions,  armed  with 
F  3  pikes. 
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pikes,  and  formed  into  oblong  fquares, 
are  the  only  flank  which  can  efFedu- 
ally  cover  the  line  againft  infantry  or 
cavalry,  and  they  muft  have  befides 
field-pieces,  ten  or  twelve  twelve-poun- 
ders, and  a  few  howitzers.  {Plate 2-) 

Cavalry  mnfl;  never  appear  \xX  in  the 
moment  ic  is  brougljt  to  accion,  action  be- 
ing the  very  effenceof  the  cavalry.  When 
the  ground,  or  other  circumftances,  do 
not  permit  you  to  bring  it  to  action,  it 
mull  be  kept  back  behind  the  infantry, 
whofe  flanks  fecured  as  I  propofe,  have 
nothing  to  fear.  If  you  think  your  line 
too  weak,  though  it  is  much  flronger  than 
any  other  formed  in  the  ufual  way,  let 
every  third  or  fourth  battalion  in  the  line 
be  formed  into  fquares,  as  thofe  in  the 
flanks,  and  be  alTured  nothing  can  refift 
their  efrorts,  much  lefs  overturn  and 
treak  the  line. 


In 
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In  the  manner  our  line  is  now  formed, 
not  a  third  of  the  army  is  engaged,  and 
that  fucceffively ;  fo  that  numbers  are  of 
no  ufe,  and  only  ferve  to  retard  its  mo- 
tions, and  increafe  the  expence.  To  re- 
medy thefe  defects  I  would  humbly  pro- 
pofe,  that  all  the  infantry  be  formed  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  between  each  batta- 
lion, or  regiment  an  interval  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  be  kit;  behind  thefe 
intervals  I  would  have  the  cavalry  placed 
in  two  lines  at  a  proper  diftance,  each 
fquadron  feparately,  with  intervals  to  ma- 
noeuvre upon.     (Pi ate  3.) 

The  firil:  advantage  refulting  from  this 
difpofition  is,  that  you  may  extend  your 
line  to  any  length,  without  any  danger. 
The  fecond,  that  you  bring  the  whole 
into  action  at  once,  and  though  the 
enemy  be  double  the  number,  you  may 
out-flank  him,  and  are  in  reality  frronger 
than  him,  for  you  attack  his  w'hole 
front  with  fuperior  forces.  The  third^ 
F  4  that 
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that  the  motions  of  the  whole  lino 
are  more  rapid,  as  each  regiment  or 
battalion  moves  and  afts  by  itielf  ;  and 
though  lome  may  be  more  ad^'anced 
than  others,  no  inconvenience  can 
arife  from  it,  becaufe  if  the  enemy 
is  imprudent  eno\igh  to  break  his  line 
to  attack  fuch  advanced  battalion,  upon 
the  right  and  left,  he  will  find  thofe 
formed  into  fquares  to  take  him  on  both 
flanks ;  and  if  he  advances  a  certain 
length  out  of  his  line,  you  order  your 
battalion  to  flop,  or  even  retire  h  la  de- 
handade,  and  in  that  inflant  you  order 
fome  of  your  fquadrons  to  move  forwards 
thro'  the  intervals,  full  gallop,  and  charge 
pell-mell,  as  one  horfeman  a6ling  in  tliis 
manner  has  more  real  adivlty  tlian  fe- 
venty  who  advance  and  attack  in  a  line 
as  ufual.  I  faw  once  three  hundred 
borfe  attack  a  column  of  feveii  or  eig-ht 
thoufand  foot  in  this  way,  which  they 
defeated  and  difperfed  in  three  or  four 
minutes.     The  fourth  advantage  is,  that 
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if  your  Hue  is  broke  in  fome  places,  the 
enemy  cannot  avail  himlelf  of  the  dif- 
order,  becaufe  your  cavalry  advances, 
and  giv^es  the  infantry  time  to  recover. 
The  fifth,  that  if  your  infantry  breaks 
that  of  the  enemy  in  any  point,  then 
advance  your  firfl:  line  of  cavalry  to 
attack  and  difperfe  it,  the  whole 
moving  forwards  rapidly  at  the  fame 
time,  which  will  infallibly  produce  a  ge- 
neral (laughter,  and  your  victory  is  com- 
plete and  deciiive.  The  laft  advantage 
ofthis  order  of  battle,  which  Ifhall  men- 
tion, is,  that  it  is  general,  and  equally 
adapted  to  every  fpecies  of  country,  when 
an  army  can  acl  in  the  leaft.  In  an  open 
country  you  combine  the  aclion  of  ca- 
valry, with  that  of  the  infantry,  and 
heivy  artillery.  In  a  clofe  country,  where 
an  extenfive  line  cannot  be  formed,  the 
original  formation  of  the  troops  enables 
you  to  zdi  feparatelv,  as  the  ground  may 
re(juire,  by  corps,  detachments,  bri- 
gades. 
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gades,  or  regiments,  and  that  always 
with  fuperior  vigour  and  activity.  It 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  our  country  ;  I 
hope,  therefore,  it  will  be  received  and 
applied  on  the  prefent  occafion. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.         VII. 


Of  the  general  Method  of  making  Wan 


^UR  armies,  however  numerous,  are 
united  in  one  body  formed  in  two 
or  tiiiee  Inies.  Between  this  army  and 
that  of  the  enemy,  at  a  certain  diflance, 
the  light  troops,  ver^'  often  amount- 
ing to  twenty  thoufand  men,  form  ano- 
ther army,  which  is  called  a  chain  to 
obferve  the  enemy,  prevent  his  coming 
upon  you  unawares,  and  cover  the  march 
of  the  grand  army.  Sometimes  alio  de- 
tachments of  them  are  fent  to  efcort  your 
convoys,  or  to  cover  a  certain  diftrift, 
while  the  army  ad:s  on  another  line.  Thefe 
light  troops,  though  very  numerous,  they 
conlider  only  as  mere  fcouts  to  obferve 

the 
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the  enemy,   infomuch  that  on  a  day  of 
hattle  they  are  not  to  be  found,    and  fel- 
dom  or    ever    take  part   in  the   adtlon. 
Whether  you  advance  to  the  enemy,  or 
the  enemy  comes  to  you,  the  light  troops 
difperfe  to  the    right   and  left,  and  you 
hear  no  more  of  them  till  the  next  day. 
Why  on  facli  occaiions  they  do  not  form 
to  the  right  and  left  of   the  army,   at  a 
convenient  diftance,  and  attack  the  ene- 
my   on  the  flanks,  is  to  me  as   incon- 
ceivable,   as  the  ufe  now  made  of  them 
appears  ridiculous  and  abfurd.     Four  or 
five  hundred  men,  including  one  hun- 
dred huflars,  diflributed  into  fmall  par- 
ties in  the  v»oods,  beliind    the    hedges, 
near  the  high  roads,   would  obferve  the 
enemy  much   better    tlian   ten  thoufand 
men.     The  motions   of  fucli  a  body  as 
that  of  an  army  of  light  troops,  are  too 
flow,    and  always  before  the  eyes  of  the 
enemy,  fo  that  he  can   mark  them,  and 
make  fome  capital  manoeuvres  without 
your  knowledge.     Whereas  a  chain   of 

fmall 
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fmnll  parties  going  every  where,  unite 
or  diiperfe  in  a  moment,  and  are  always 
inviiible,  fo  that  it  is  impoflible  for  the 
enemy  to  make  any  kind  of  movement 
without  your  having  timely  notice. 

The  great  defe6l  of  the  prefent  me- 
thod of  acting  is,  that  however  nume- 
rous your  army  may  be,  if  it  is  formed 
in  one  body,  your  motions  are  extremely 
flow.  Secondly,  the  enemy  may  dired: 
his  march  io  that  he  outflanks  you. 
Thirdly,  you  muft  have  a  great  body  of 
troops  between  you  and  him  to  w^atch 
his  motions.  Fourthly  and  finally,  by 
marching  againfl:  him  in  a  line  whofe 
direction  is  perpendicular  to  his  front, 
you  cannot  out-flank  him.  To  remedy 
thefe  very  capital  defects,  I  would  beg 
leave  to  propofe  another  mode  of  diltri- 
butlng  the  troops  of  which  our  army 
is  compofed. 


Li 
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In  order  to  explain  what  I  have  to  fay 
on  this  fubje6l,  I  muft  premife,  Firft, 
thntaman  or  body  of  men,  as  an  army, 
can  defend  thcmlelves  only  in  front ; 
confequentlv,  if  you  can  attack  them  on 
either,  or  both  flanks,  you  will  eaiily 
beat  them,  and  much  more  f,-)  if  you 
come  upon  them  in  the  rear.  Hence 
it  is  that  Nature  points  out  the  danger, 
and  raifes  that  Pmiic  with  which  an  army 
is  feized  w^hen  the  men  apprehend  that 
they  are  attacked  in  the  rear  ;  confcious 
of  their  weaknefs,  they  generally  fly  in 
confufon.  Som^etimes  the  f\ce  of  the 
country  obliges  an  enemy  to  contract  his 
front,  as  when  he  comes  upon  you  in 
columns  :  then  the  moment  is  favourable 
to  attack  him,  before  he  has  time  to 
form  his  line.  Sometimes  by  your 
throwing   up    fome    Redoubts*    before 

*  I  muft  obferve  here  that  a  body  of  men  will 
raiie  a  lufficlcnt  number  of  Redoubts  to  cover  them- 
felvss  in  e'ght  hours  ;  and  that  they  will  compleat 

the  work  in  fix?  if  they  are  provided  with  fufcines  or 
faggots. 

your 
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your  front,  (Plate  3)  be  is  obliged 
to  break  bis  line,  and  to  advance  in 
columns :  this  likewlfe  is  an  occafion  to 
attack  him  with  advantage.  Both  are, 
however,  too  generally  neglecled.  Men 
for  the  mofl  part  fix  on  a  given  fpot  to 
iigbt,  which  they  will  not  quit, 
though  the  enemy  in  his  progrefs  gives 
many  opportunities  to  a  iuccefsfui  attack. 
They  make  their  arrangements  on 
paper,  and  by  the  flownefs  of  their 
movements  abide  by  them,  being  utter- 
ly unable  to  fjrm  and  execute  new  dif- 
pofitions,  as  circumftances  may  require. 

Befides  the  circumftances  juft  men- 
tioned, which  force  an  enemy  to  contract 
his  front,  there  is  a  method  of  extend- 
ing yours,  fo  that  you  may  always 
out- flank  him,  though  he  be  much  fu- 
perior  in  number.  If  you  can  form  on 
a  portion  of  a  circle,  whofe  branches  pro- 
jed:  beyond  his  flanks,  and  the  enemy 
perlifts  in  advancing  within  that  circle, 

or 
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or  remains  in  a  line  as  ufualj  whlld 
you  extend  yours  in  a  curve,  fo  that  you 
come  on  either,  or  both  his  flanks,  it 
is  evident  that  if  you  attack  him  in  that 
difpofition,  he  muft  be  beat  (Plate  ^.J 
I  therefore  propofe  that  your  army 
be  divided  always  in  five  parts,  three 
placed  in  the  centre,  one  fifth  on  the 
right,  the  remaining  fifth  on  the  left, 
and  each  advanced  more  or  lefs,  as  the 
nature  of  the  ground  permits.  They 
muft  not  be  behind  the  enemy,  and 
liable  to  be  cut  off,  as  happened  to  the 
Pruflians  at  Ma-xen,  unlefs  the  whole 
of  your  army  is  oppofed  to  the  enemy's 
flank  ;  then  indeed  you  may  place  one  or 
both  corps  nearly  behind  him,  if  the 
ground  is  advantageous.  They  mufl 
however,  wherever  pofled,  have  fome 
certain  and  fecure  retreat,  otherwife  vou 
expofe  them  to  great  rilk,  and  perhaps 
to  utter    ruin    and  deflruction. 


lie 
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The  advantages  arifing  from  this  dif- 
tribiition  of  the  troops  are  many.  Flrfl:, 
In  whatever  ground  you  acl  it  is  equally 
applicable.  Secondly,  The  motions  of 
the  whole  army  are  more  fimple  and 
quicker.  Thirdly,  The  enemy  can  make 
no  manoeuvres  witliout  your  knowledge. 
Fourthly,  Whether  he  advances  to  the 
right  or  left,  (for  he  cannot  without 
expoiing  his  army  to  the  moil  imminent 
danger,  advance  againft  your  centre,) 
your  corps,  which  he  is  attacking,  rnay 
fall  back,  or  be  fupported  by  the  centre, 
while  the  other  attacks  the  flank  oppo- 
fite  to  it.  If  the  enemy  keeps  his  ground 
and  waits  j'our  attack,  then  you  act 
againil;  both  his  flanks  at  the  fame  time  ; 
or  by  lengthening  your  line  to  the  right 
or  left,  enclofe  his  flank  while  you 
attack  his  front.  In  fhort,  while  you 
can  force  him  to  afl  within  a  portion 
of  a  circle,  the  vidlory  is  yours.  This 
method,  I  repeat  it,  is  general,  equally 
proper  for  all  cafes ;  but  more  particu- 
Q  larlv 
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larly   advantageous,  and  even  neceffary 
for  a  defenfive  war. 

Every  army  acls  upon  two  lines,  that 
on  which  it  flands,  and  that  which  i^ 
drawn  from  the  poft  it  occupies,  to  the 
province  it  means  to  cover,  or  the  places 
from  whence  it  draws  its  fubliftences. 
An  army  adting  ofFenfively,  departs  froni 
a  given  point  where  its  depots  are  lodged, 
and  goes  to  a  given  point  in  the  enemy's 
country.  It  is  often  and  indeed  gene- 
rally advifeable  for  thofe  on  the  de- 
fenfive to  avoid  a  battle ;  becaule  the 
confequences  are,  or  may  be  fatal.  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  you  are  to  remain  in- 
active: what  is  then  to  be  done?  The  an- 
fwer  is  obvious.  The  centre  mufl:  occupy 
fome  advantageous  poft,  ftrongly  fortified, 
while  tlie  two  corps  or  wings  mufl  a(Sl 
day  and  night  on  the  enemy's  line  of  ope- 
rations. If  this  is  executed  with  vigour, 
he  will  foon  be  reduced  to  the  necefiity  of 
attacking  your  centre,  which  you  may 

avoid 
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avoid  by  taking  a  new  pofition,  and  gain 
time  or  wait  for  it,  while  the  two 
wings  attack  his  flanks  during  the  aclion; 
or  elfe  he  muft  fall  back  to  be  nearer 
his  depots,  or  finally  fend  ftrong  corps 
againfl  yours  ;  and  as  thefe  retire  not  on 
your  army,  he  lofes  his  time  and  labour. 
By  this  difpofition  of  your  troops  you 
cover  your  country  effectually,  and  pre- 
vent the  enemy  from  advancing  towards 
your  centre.  The  further  he  advances  the 
more  danger  he  runs  ;  for  his  line  of  ope- 
rations will  be  the  longer  and  the  lefs 
eafy  to  be  guarded.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, you  iicl  offenfively,  the  enemy 
may  find  a  thoufand  ftrong  camps,  from 
whence  you  cannot  force  him  by  any 
attack  on  his  front  ;  but  if  you  a£t  by 
corps,  as  I  propofe,  and  dire£l  your 
march  on  either  flank,  which  enables 
you  to  a6:  on  his  line  of  operation,  you 
will  in  a  few  days  force  him  to  abandon 
his  camp,  and  fight  you  on  your  own 
term?,  or  abandon  the  country.  If  he 
G  2  permit* 
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permits  you  to  approach  him,  you  may 
not  only  force  him  to  abandon  the  coun- 
try, but  oblige  him  to  retire  in  a  given 
direction.  I  do  not  therefore  underftand 
a  General  where  he  fays,  the  enemy  was 
pofleJ  in  fuch  a  manner  that  he  could 
not  be  forced.  I  admit  it  could  not  per- 
haps be  done  by  attacking  his  front ;  but 
unlefs  his  fubfiftence  grows  under  his 
feet,  he  may  be  forced  to  abandon  any 
camp,  if  you  acl  on  his  flanks  and  line 
of  operation,  which  he  cannot  prevent 
but  by  taking  another  portion. 

The  march  of  an  army  is  juftly  con- 
fidered  as  one  of  the  mofl  capital  ope- 
rations in  the  art  of  war  ;  I  fhall  there- 
fore beg  leave  to  point  out  the  principles 
on  which  it  is  to  be  formed. 

Firft,  That  it  be  executed  in  the  leaft 
time  poffible. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly,    That  the  columns  may  be 
formed    into   a  line    with   the    greate 
facility. 

It  follows  from  hence,  that  if  the 
whole  line,  or  lines,  could  march  in  front 
from  one  camp  to  another,  this  would 
be  the  mod  perfect  way  of  marching, 
becaufe  no  time  would  be  loft  in  forming 
the  columns  for  the  march,  or  in  replac- 
ing them  in  a  line.  Every  officer  will  con- 
ceive that  I  mean  a  common  m^arch,  when 
you  advance  in  front  towards  the  ene- 
my :  for  if  you  move  on  his  flanks,  you 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  make  the  army, 
as  it  flands  in  tv\  o  or  three  lines,  march 
on  its  right  or  let:;  then  you  are  in  order 
of  battle,  by  a  fnnple  movement  to  the 
right  or  left,  on  the  ground  where  you 
ftand.  But  as  no  country  is  fufficiently 
open  for  an  army  to  advance  in  a  line, 
for  any  conflderable  diftance,  you  muft  of 
courfe  break  that  line,  and  march  in  feve- 
ral  columns.    The  more  numerous  thefe 

columns 
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columns  are,  the  better  for  the  reafons 
above  mentioned.  The  worft  of  all  con- 
fequently,  is  that  when  you  can  march 
In  one  column  only,  becaufe  it  fuppofes 
the  whole  army  is  in  a  defile,  and 
expofed  to  be  cut  in  pieces  by  very 
few  men,  who  occupy  the  ground 
through  which  fuch  a  column  is  paffing. 
This  muft  be  the  cafe  with  the  French, 
if  they  attempt  to  penetrate  into  this 
country,  as  appears  from  the  defcription 
we  have  given  of  it^ 


F    I    N    I    S, 
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9^^ Military  Roads  from  Plymouth  to  London. 
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*r}?e  Military  Roads  from  Plymouth  /<;  London. 


Dili,  in  Miles. 
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Military  Road  from  Portsmouth  to  London. 

Diftances  in  Miles 
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Branches  helwccn  Plymouth  ^w^ExeteH. 


rift,  in  IMiles 
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./  MlI.ITJRY  SKETCH  OF  Tllli  LINE  TO  DEFE^'I), 
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INCI.O 


oener.'VI.Face  of  the  COUNTin 

ON  THE  We  s  tehn  R  ua  n  s, 

"L.  ^  'lii^lv-iift'iveen  Plyinotxth  a7iil  Ext- 1  ci 

Em/mvedliy  WTFaden. 
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[Note 

Tht  nun 
have  been 
dmn7i  at 
affrecitrr 
di^ance 
than  theif  -^ 
quahtto  be , 
in  order  to 
shew  mare 
clearb/  their 
respective 
attitudes 
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